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ERE is the best guide to the organic movement. 

The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual farmer can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 


PAY DIRT is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to . . . farmers who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers.” — The New Yorker. 


PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


THE ORGANIC FRONT 


NSWERS THE QUESTION, “Is our health re- 
lated to the soil?” in terms of the fundamental 
principles underlying successful farming. Deals with 
many facts and problems that have arisen since PAY 
DIRT was written. Cloth, 200 pp. $1.00 





The amazing story of an organic farm 


HUMUS and the FARMER 


by FRIEND SYKES 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 
‘eo rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66% 
diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 





THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any farmer 
or gardener can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


STONE MULCHING Fi 


IN THE GARDEN ‘“& 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 
A tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re- 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 





Order books on this page from 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 








lants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
foes land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 
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A REVOLUTIONARY, NEW POWER GARDENING MACHINE THAT'S 
“MADE-TO-ORDER for Organic Gardeners ”’ 


POWER COMPOSTING! 
POWER GARDENING! 


POWER LAWN MOWING! 
POWER SCYTHING! 
POWER SNOW PLOWING! 
POWER SAWING! 


So LOW in price Almost ANYONE can afford it! 





NEW...REVOLUTIONARY... WONDERFULLY 
SIMPLE!... THE ROTO-MILLER! 


Here’s the new 
Roto-miller— 
a rotary cam 
chopper that 
makes compost- 
ing in your 
own garden by 
machine prac- 
tical for the 
first time. The 
Roto-miller is 








Patents Pending 
shockless—tangle-proof—unbreakable! 
the place of tines, springs, shock absorbers, 


It takes 


slipping clutches, cushions...and it does a 


better job! 





COMPOSTING BY MACHINE—right in your 
gardenitself ! Nomore 
hauling, turning and 
watering of compost 
heaps! With this a- 
mazing new machine, 
you can easily chop 
and mix into your 
garden soil—without 
tangling: cover crops, 
mulches, leaves, ma- 
nure, weeds, plant 
wastes of any kind— 
even cornstalks! 
Think what this 
means in labor saved, 
soil improvement, 
bountiful crops! 
































ONCE OVER and seed- 
bed is ready to plant! 
Model T mills ground 
16” wide and7” deep. 
riuws and harrows in 
one operation. 


“BEST POWER MOWER 


BUILT” —users say. No 
overhanging wheels— 
no untrimmed edges! 
Attachment follows 
contour perfectly! 


UNEXCELLED 
MOWING —Nothing 
else like it for cutting 
hay, tall weeds and 
trash; does not clog 
in heavy growth. 


Does a 
Whole Day's 


Work in an 
Hour! 





Here is a revolutionary new machine, 
called the Model-T ROTO-ETTE, that 
makes possible a new method of soil 
preparation and which we believe is 
destined to make gardening history! 

Not only will this amazing machine 
prepare your garden for planting in 
one simple operation! 

Not only will it cultivate your 
garden better than any garden ma- 
chine we have ever seen! 

Not only will it mow your lawn 
beautifully—and with only a simple 
attachment! 


Not only will it function perfectly 
as a power scythe—and again with 
only a simple attachment! 


BUT—it will also actually chop and 
mix into your top soil with ease—any 
cover crop, manure, mulch, plant or 
animal waste! It will even knock 
down, chew up and mix cornstalks into 
your soil! 


Now you can compost BY MA- 
CHINE right in your garden itself! 
You can do away forever with the 
back-breaking work of ordinary com- 
posting—all the hauling, turning and 
watering which has always been 
necessary ! 


———— sag = end coupon for FREE 
FREE! BOOK about this wonderful 


new machine right now! 


Pt eeecesscesssesesssesessssssesssees 


THE MODEL T y 
ROTO-ETTE 





Please send me FREE, by return mail, a 
copy of POWER GARDENING and POW- 
ER COMPOSTING, by Ed Robinson (author 
of the Famous “HAVE-MORE” Plan). 






With this machine you can easily 
mix so much organic matter into your 
soil that you can practically do away 
with using hard-to-get, expensive 
barnyard manure! 

You'll be simply amazed at our low 
prices! And there is absolutely no 
other machine at any price which will 
do the work of power composting 
which this machine will do! 

We can’t begin to tell you all about 
our new machine—how it works—how 
to use it—all that it can mean to you— 
details on the attachments, prices, etc. 
So, we want to send you FREE a copy 
of POWER GARDENING and POW- 
ER COMPOSTING. 


This fine, well-illustrated book, writ- 
ten by Ed Robinson, author of the 
famous “Have-More” Plan, gives the 
whole exciting story. We’ll gladly send 
you a copy FREE—we’re so sure you'll 
want one of our machines as soon as 
you’ve read it! 





POWER GARDENING 
and 
POWER COMPOSTING 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., 
Box 1012, 
Troy, New York 


FIELD YEAR-ROUND HELPER! RERTEED.  ccnccpcnccccvcccccencesoeneconssconneeesetesees : 
—Model T converts . 
to snowplow in 5 min- GUE .ccccccvccsveceevocceeseo Zone State ...sesees : 
utes. Other low-cost [7] Check here if you would like information about e 
attachments: power _ —— ye gp Dealer. We have a few good : 
Saw, power Cart, etc. npesounennnnsetenemmestenmemamnnnateeell 
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Letters 





“Improve the Organic Method, 
Then the Magazine” 


Dear Sir: 


I have just returned from an auto 
trip of six weeks and found your 
questionnaire on organic farming. 
I have wanted to write your maga- 
zine a letter for a long time, so your 
invitation is hereby taken up. 

There is no point in improving 
The Organic Farmer beyond the 
improvements in organic farming. 
It would be artificial dress. The 
need to get more advertisements and 
readership is one thing; the need to 
reach more people and tell them 
about organics is another. And if 
there is nothing new to tell, it is 
wrong to keep “improving” the mag- 
azine. It will be the new discoveries, 
the new uses, the new ideas that will 
keep improving The Organic Far- 
mer. But I think you know this. 

Here are some ideas for things 
to cover. Once each month have an 
article on how a certain farm ma- 
chine is constructed and how it is 
used, or on how to terrace land and 
build grass waterways, or on what 
makes a seed grow, and what soil is, 
and why lime is good and rock phos- 
phate is good, and what silage is, 
and something about chickens—in 
other words, let there be some basic 
instruction. This is an excellent way 
to lead outsiders into the mystic 
ring of farmers and let them feel that 
they can learn how to farm and that 
it is not a secret passed from father 
to son. 

I believe that articles like the one 
on how to build a tripod to harvest 
grain are very fine things, and that 
an article like the historical one on 





what people wrote about humus and 
organics years ago is a very useless 
thing. The tripod article tells me 
something that I can go out and do; 
the other is merely titillating at best, 
and no one reads The Organic Far- 
mer to be titillated. 

David Sander 

Chesterton, Indiana 


Is Organic Matter 
The Answer to Flood Control? 
Dear Sir: 

There is an article in the Novem- 
ber 6th issue of Newsweek which 
proves beyond doubt what organic 
matter will do to the soil in increas- 
ing its water holding ability. The 
article describes a problem of Sea- 
brook Farms’ and how they solved 
it. (Seabrook Farms found that vast 
quantities of excess water could be 
sprinkled into a forest without over- 
taxing the absorbancy of the forest 
mulch.) Isn’t this the answer to flood 
control? Instead of spending billions 
of government money for dams 
which eventually silt up, we could 
start a forestry program which, even 
if it cost the same, would give entire 
river valleys a higher water table 
and would reduce the washing of 
our valuable top soil. 

Harvey Moland 

Washburn, Wisconsin 
Ed. This excellent article from 
Newsweek is reprinted on page 38. 


Has Good Results 
With Mole Traps 
Dear Sir: 

Frequently I see some mole catch- 
ing method mentioned in your 
journal. I think that I have tried 


most of them, whether traps or poi- 
son. One spring I caught 70 out of 
a six acre plot with prong traps. 
However, the most successful that 

I have used is the Nash Mole trap. 
If set properly it never misses and 
that is saying a lot for sandy land. 
Once they get in it they stay! I have 
found them on top of the ground in 
their effort to get out of the trap. 
I surely would hate to be without 
one for I have very little trouble 
anymore with moles. 

Dr. C. W. Harper 

Bethany, Oklahoma 


A Complaint 
Dear Sir: 

I have been a subscriber to The 
Organic Farmer since its inception 
and the same goes for Prevention. 
I have one complaint, though. 
They're too interesting and enlight- 
ening and I can’t put them aside 
until they're all read thoroughly. 
Then it’s a long, long wait for the 
next issue. 

Stanley L. Chodacki 
Collins, N. Y. 


Santa Clara Soil 
Is Not Adobe 


Dear Sir: 


I should like to call attention to 
an error in the letter of Mr. Carl 
J. Scheve in the issue of October 
1950. Mr. Scheve states in reference 
to the Santa Clara Valley soils, “The 
soil in that area of California is a 
heavy adobe....” The Santa Clara 
Valley is a great prune and vegetable 
growing region and the most fertile 
soils are classed by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station as Yolo, Sorrento 
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And pays big, too, on 10 acres—on up, 


er pc) 


TILLAGE 
pays on as few as 10 acres! 


THe 


wide, over with wheel tractors of 20 H. P. on up 
Tills path va; track. Pe =... New SEAMAN TILLIT now brings 
tractor, heel always ark. all advantages of rotary tillage — medium, 
“sed. soil, lav fine or coarse tilth as best for soil or 
. ating brack- crop ° ideal seed-beds at less labor cost 
Available with = aaeis john =* high humus building tillage * low cost, 
ets for Ford, and other pop¥- better pasture renovation.* 
Deere. Oliver, ¢ tractors- Short-coupled drive from rear power take- 


* Many more profit- 


able uses 














today. 


man Rotary Tillage 
- all described in 
detail inthis FREE 
BOOK * 
of ROTARY TIL- 
LAGE.” 


off makes remarkable use of minimum 


horsepower . 


for Seae hard punishment. . 


‘Benefits prevent excessive wear. 


Write 
— “till it with the TILLIT.” 


SEAMAN MOTORS, inc. 


396 N. 25th Street 


. . Every part built to take 
. extra heavy gears 
permit use on tractors up to 50 H. P. 
Friction clutches protect tines from rock, 


Write for full information and—this Spring 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 








RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 
“Don’t Put It Off *** Put It On” 


America’s Great Soilbuilder—it’s The Finest Phosphate 
Made—Best By Every Test—it's by far the most finely 
It’s Its’ Fineness That Does It—80 Ib. bag 
$2.25—Ton $32.80 freight collect from Townsend. Car- 


sround. 


load prices on request. 


SO'ILSERVICE 


Townsend, Mass. 


yourself of rat troubles 





8610 Littleneck Parkway. 


RODENTS? > 

MICE? Amazing new automatic trap catches 

to 25 mice with one setting. using neither 

bait nor poison. Odorless, Sanitary, Durable 

Safe Emptied without touching mice Fully 
guaranteed. Send for FREE literature. $4.50 

each Postpaid 

RATS? New all steel scientific trap. Nothing like it 
before No bait Easy to use Never Fails. Free 


$.98 each or send $2. for three. 
BAY DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Floral Park, N. Y. 





MARTIN GRANITE DUST 





Finely Ground Native POTASH ROCK 


supplying 16 trace elements 


This native potash rock sup- 
plies 16 trace elements plus 
8 sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the re- 
sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin’s gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 


BALLY SPECIALTY 


it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of \4 
ton per acre or more. Prices: 
$19 per ton in bulk, $22 per 
ton in bags, F.O.B. quarry. 
$2.00 per 100-ib. bag in less 
than ton lots. Two (2) bags 








Minimum. Write for addi- 
tional information. 


PRODUCTS 


{IT’S SAFE} 


Bally 2, Pennsylvania 





and Mocho series. These soils are 
medium textured with deep perme. 
able subsoils and would not be 
classed as “heavy adobe.” 

However, there can be no question 
as to the value of organic matter ip 
maintaining fertility of these soils, 
but the important problem in the 
Santa Clara Valley is water con- 
servation; a long period of low rain- 
fall and increased land use has result- 
ed in a serious water situation. 

In this relation the increased use 
of organic amendments will go far 
in increasing the water retention of 
the soils and at the same time add 
important plant foods to the soil. 

The situation in the Santa Clara 
Valley is not unlike that in many 
other areas in California. At least 50 
per cent of the soils in California are 
deficient in nitrogen. That could 
be corrected by addition of organic 
matter. The practice of organicul- 
ture is rapidly increasing in the irti- 
gated arid regions of the West. 

Millard A. Klein 
Alameda, California 


Feeding Rye Improves 
Chicken Flavor 
Dear Sir: 

I have found that feeding rye to 
chickens improves the flavor of the 
meat very and when it is 
canned, rye fed chicken retains its 
freshly cooked flavor and doesn't 
flatten out as chicken usually does. 
My experience has been that chicks 
hatched from rye fed hens thrive 
better. People who have bought 
hens from me that have been rye fed 
have spoken of their fine flavor. 

The trouble is that, around here, 
rye is hard to get. 

Miss Marcia Terry 
Rockville, Utah 


much, 


Queries and 
Comment 

Finds that Goat 

Milk is Healthy 

Dear Sir: 


I am particularly interested in an 
article on goats that you recently ran 
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(“Things Began to Happen,” Sept.) 
and in any other information that 
will compare the merits of goat's 
milk (raw and pasteurized) with 
cow’s milk (raw and pasteurized). 

I get my milk from a goat dairy 
where the herd is well bred, well 
taken care of and well fed. 

The lady of the house is pretty 
well versed in the goat business. It 
has been her experience, on several 
occasions, that the feeding of raw 
goat’s milk to babies caused a very 
marked improvement in cases of 
eczema, if not complete cure. Cow’s 
milk, either raw or pasteurized, did 
not get any appreciable results. 

The majority seem to have a pre}- 
udice against the use of goat’s milk 
or raw cow’s milk. The city of Port- 
land, Oregon, almost succeeded in 
passing an ordinance last spring 
whereby the sale of raw milk would 
be unlawful within the city limits. 
And, at the same time, a week 
long examination of the teeth of 
local school children showed that 
only 35 out of 804 had good teeth 
and healthy mouths. 

J. Ryan 
Portland, Oregon 


Ed. From time to time experiments 
have shown that raw milk is more 
pasteurized milk. 
However, no one has proved to our 
Satisfaction that raw milk is 100 per 
cent safe to drink. No matter how 
clean you keep your cows, there is 
always the danger of contracting 
undulant fever. And once you get 
it, you’re usually stuck with it. 


nutritious than 


A Small Stone 
Grinding Mill 
Dear Sir: 

On page 30 of the September 
issue, mention is made of the John 
Hackman farm using a small electri- 
cally powered stone grinding mill. 
I would appreciate information as 
to where such a small mill can be 
purchased. 

D. J. Gancheft 
Trenton, Utah 


Ed. The Lee Engineering Co., 2023 


West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 
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GARDENING 
IN 
GOD'S WAY | 





Better Food 
Better Health 


1. Gardening in Cod’s Way 


YOURS FREE 


TWO AMAZING BOOKLETS ON HEALTHFUL 
LIVING FROM THE ORGANIC. VIEWPOINT 


Gane Qeedes Contains the A.B.C.’s of organic garden- 
oul ing in a nutshell. This booklet was favor- promo’ 
No ably reviewed by Mr. Rodale in March, 1950 family. 
issue of Organic Gardening on page 35. 
Doctor Bills Unusual! 


become a candidate for 


2. Better Food, Better Health, etc. 


How to save on your food bill. 
ite better health 


How to 
for yourself and your 
Will lead every earnest reader to 
abundant health 


and a successful life. 


lets with our compliments. 


3. Yes, this Special Offer is made to you in order to acquaint you with our supreme 
quality natural health foods and organic food specialties. Order some of the fine foods 
listed below today, and by return mail you will receive the above two marvelous book- 





HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful nut- 
ty flavor. Easily digested and deli- 
cious sprinkled over cereals and salads. 
Of superior quality, freshly hulled in 
the United States. 

3 tbs. $2.00 6 Ibs. $3.95 


DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Excellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 
cially invaluable for building sound 
healthy teeth in growing children. 

3 Ibs. Se 6 Ibs. $1.80 


ORGANIC CRACKED. | > WHEAT—al- 
though not 
ganic sodium and A minerals ‘o 
the Deaf Smith Cracked Wheat above, 
it is yet an inexpensive substitution 
for the above as a breakfast food. 

3 tbs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 


ORGANIC & BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
ground into 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make bread or muffins with a 
most delicious flavor. We recommend 
the use of the potato meal listed be- 
low for superior crumb texture. 
$1.45 











3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. 


ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 
an organically grown beautifully white, 
soft wheat, stoneground into a fine 
100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- 
sults with no change required in your 
favorite pastry recipes. 
3 Ibs. 





6 Ibs. $1.45 


REGULAR BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
ground 100% whole wheat flour for 
economical baking. Made from a pre- 
mium grade hard winter wheat which 
will give excellent results for breads 
and yeast raised baked goods with de- 
lightful flavor. 

5 Ibs. 85¢ 10 Ibs. $1.65 25 Ibs. $3.75 


WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 
ground into a 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make delicious, fragrant rye 
bread. Also excellent to blend with 
whole wheat flours in making tasty 
bread and muffins. 

3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


WHOLE RYE MEAL—For starch-re- 
stricted diets. Excellent for adding to 
cereals or breads for coarse pumper- 
nickel. Stoneground 100% whole rye 
ground into a rather coarse meal. Ex- 
cellent with cracked wheat. 

3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


DEAF SMITH WHEAT BERRIES— 
For those who prefer to mill their 
own flours or cereals, or to use the 
entire kernel in breakfast food, this 
organically grown mineral and vita- 
min rich wheat from famed Hereford, 
Texas, is grand. 

5 lbs $1.15 10 Ibs. $2.20 25 Ibs. $4.95 


HOW To EAT SAFELY in a Poison- 
ed World—Do you realize that many 
foods attractively offered and innocent- 
ly purchased by you may be seriously 
harmful to your health? BE SAFE! 
Protect your health by following the 
information in this book. Author: 
Anton H. Jensen. Price $1 Postpaid. 

















ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 
F. Contains large amounts of calcium, 
thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, 
carefully hand-selected kernels, 

2 Ibs. $2.50 5 Ibs. $6.00 


DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to disease. 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as the average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 


DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—A See 
ground cereal food made from the famed 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully blend- 








PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
leate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 
Promoting digestion, for stimulating 
mental alertness and vigor. Use on 
salads or in cereals, 

24 tbs. $1.00 5 Ibs. $1.95 


CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—Finest 
quality Barbadoes Cane Molasses. Not 
to be confused with so-called Black- 
strap as this is the first run of syrup 
before any of the vitamin and mineral 
laden sugars and iron are removed. 

3 qt. 9 fi. oz. can $2.25 (wt. 10 Ibs.) 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un- -fired molasses. The flavor is simply 














ed with vitamin-rich and 
sesame seeds for super- “health-giving 
qualities. Simply wonderful. 

2 bs. 5 Ibs. $3.15 


MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
combination of hulled millet, sesame 
and sunflower seeds. Stoneground into 
a delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal. 
Contains many important minerals for 
body- building. 

2 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxie action which counter- 
acts constipation. Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins containing a 
biologically complete protein. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 


SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starch free, al- 
kaline reaction. Richest in protein of 
all known foods, High in calcium, 
hosphorus and Use in 
making soymilk, ‘bread, muffins, and 
cookery for added protein. 

3 Ibs. 80¢ b.. Ibs. 














$1.50 
~ stareh- re- 
strieted diets. A delicious, highly nu- 
tritious vitamin and mineral-rich ce- 
real low in starch and high in com- 
plete protein made with soy grits and 
raw wheat germ. Fast cooking. 
2 Ibs. 7¢ 5 Ibs. $1.50 
YELLOW “CORN MEAL—Stoneground 
100°. yellow corn meal with nothing 
removed. Will make delicious shorten- 
ing bread, muffins, mushes and ‘Po- 
lenta.’ Ground into a medium fine- 
ness. Rich in color and flavor. 
$1.25 


3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. 
IMPORTED PITTED DATES—For 
every baking or cooking use where 
a choice dried fruit is called. Already 
pitted, they make a healthful confec- 
tion for the children. Use in liquified 
drinks for delicious ‘malted’ flavor. 
3 Ibs. $1.15 6 tbs. $2.25 


RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- 
lets, 1,024 pages, $1.00 Postpaid! A 
marvelous value! This series of book- 
lets covers every phase of health and 
right living in harmony with organic 
principles. A bargain you cannot miss. 
32 booklets on Right Living $1 Ppd. 








! Exeellent for use in baking 

or cooking. As a cereal topping it 

hasn't or, equal for flavor. 
1.10 


5 Ibs. : 10 Ibs. $2.10 
WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light, 
delicately flavored cane sugar, creamy 


in color, The preferred sugar to use 
in cakes, frostings, or for preserving 
fruits where a strong molasses would 
be undesirable. 


5 Ibs. . $1.00 10 Ibs. $1.95 


NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
viding a delicious base for many ap- 
petizing meals. A splendid source of 
the vital vitamin B complexes, and 
other valuable nutrients. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 tbs. $1.80 


POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
potato with the valuable minerals re- 
tained, Ideal for use in making whole 
wheat bread. Will make the bread 
moist and tender with firm crumb. 
Excellent for gravies and sauces. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 


FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal. 
May be added to cereals or cookery 
for laxative value. Also has remark- 
able mucilaginous properties for sen- 
sitive stomachs. 

| Ib. 65¢ 2 Ibs. $1.10 


SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a 
chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be 
beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! 
Children love its fine flavor and lack 
of mushiness. Blended with hulled 
millet or raw wheat germ makes it a 
iw J dish! 

75¢ 6 Ibs. $I. 45 


SOYBEAN GRITS—A flaked low- fat 
soybean product that can be used as 
a valuable addition to any cereal food 
to enrich it in protein. It is well 
over 52% in protein and very low in 
fat, about 1%. Excellent flavor. 

3 tbs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 























SUNFLOWER SEED BOOKLET—The 
Miracle Food! Amazing health facts 
about the amazing sunflower seed. 
Tells how to eat sunflower seeds. Con- 
tains testimonials from many readers. 
60 pages with illustrations by J. 1. 
Rodale. Sunflower Seed—The Miracle 
Food 50¢ P. 





2. In chart below. your State shows postage to be 
| added for each pound of merchandise. 


. Include postage charges to your remittance. 


3 
| postage will be refunded. 


cia: CU 


List items desired and total weights. | 


Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral values | 
* from vegetables, fruits, nuts and seeds! In 
less than two minutes you can convert sunflower or | 
sesame seeds into a drink so delicious and healthful 


that it will simply amaze you...yet so fine it will 


pass thru a tea strainer! 


it's NOT a juicer...It’s 


d! Write for complete information. No obligation. 


Excess NOT a grinder... 
7 | kin 


It's the most unusual device of its 
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SEND REMITTANCE TO: 


WHOLE GRAIN 


FLOUR MILLS 


DEPT. OF-1250, 2611 N. JONES ST. 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF THIS AD. Additional copies of this price-list will be mailed free and postpaid 


to names you send us. 


patients. State the amounts you can use. 


DOCTORS NOTE: We will gladiy send you copies in quantities for distribution to your 











RUHM'S 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
> 





THAT’S WHAT 
FARM MANAGERS USE 


—men responsible for production and 
profits on thousands of acres, on numer- 
ous farms—whose business it is to 
know what's best for agriculture. And 
that’s what YOU should use for consist- 
ently better crops and bigger profits. 
Non-acidulated, RUHM’S PHOSPHATE 
ROCK permanently builds rather than 
merely stimulates the soil. Applied now, 
you'll get results first crop—and every 
crop for years to come. 





Authorities agree that the finer 
phosphate rock is ground, the 
better the results. RUHM’'S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK is the finest 
made—guaranteed 85% thru 
300 mesh screen. 





Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


RUHM PHOSPHATE 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 














\ A WOOD BURNING STOVE 
Se with Aulomiuatie 


HEAT CONTROL 





Entirely different in design 
and function from any other on 
the market. New principle of 











complete combustion increas- 
~ @s efficiency, reduces heating 
cost. Automatic . . . trouble 
free. . . economical to buy and 
operate. Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 


Write for tree folder. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





3, Wisconsin manufactures a small 
stone grinding mill. I don’t know 
how much they charge for it. Stone 
grinding has many advantages. One 
is that the grain is not torn apart as 
in a steel mill, but is ground smooth- 
ly, thereby preserving the nutrients 
in the wheat for longer periods. 


Growing Tobacco Organically 
Dear Sir: 


We grow some bright tobacco on 
one of our farms here in Virginia, 
and it is the general opinion of peo- 
ple in this section that this cannot 
be done without the use of a special- 
ly prepared tobacco fertilizer. 

Can you suggest any method 
whereby this crop can be grown the 
organic way with equally good re- 
sults? 

C. L. Devilbiss 

Church Road, Va. 
Ed. The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station recently con- 
ducted a test using granite dust as a 
fertilizer for tobacco. They found 
that the granite dust plot produced 
more and better tobacco than did 
the chemically fertilized plot. Equal- 
ly good results could be obtained by 


using greensand. 


What About the Aluminum 
in Greensand? 


Dear Sir: 


In checking the analysis of green- 
sand, we noticed that it contains 10 
per cent aluminum. I have the idea 
that too much aluminum is not 
wanted in the soil. 

George F. Guettler 

Fort Pierce, Florida 
Ed. Aluminum ts an important ele- 
ment in plant nutrition, but it can 
be harmful under certain conditions. 


There is nothing to fear from alumi- 


num in greensand, though, because 
it is in the same form there as it is 
in soil. Some soils contain as much 
as 13 per cent aluminum. 


How to Put 
Bacteria in Water 


Dear Sir: 


I have been studying the book The 





Organic Front and am designing a 
garbage assembly and disposal plant 
to compost all perishable matter. 

I propose locating it in sand dunes 
two miles from the center of town 
where the wind blows away from 
town and farms. A canal flows 
past the site, and my plan calls for 
a well with pressure tank, but I 
think we should use canal water 
when it is available because of the 
richer water—richer in bacteria. 

I contemplate scooping out a bay 
in the canal course and keeping a 
pond there to draw from, with the 
tank line shut off when water is in 
the canal. I wonder whether to ce- 
ment the pond to prevent seepage 
loss and whether to keep soil and 
vegetation in the pond to breed bac- 
teria. 

Byron Trego 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


Ed. The best way to get bacteria 
into water would be to allow it to 
flow through an active compost 
heap. If you used such water on your 
heap of garbage, there would be no 
problem of inoculating it. It would 
probably be best to build a cement 
pit off the course of the canal which 
would be kept full of decomposing 
garbage. You could pipe the water 
in one end of the pit and out the 
other. 


“Unavailable” Phosphate 


Dear Sir: 


Recently, a phosphate company 
came out with a booklet saying that 
they had available for farmers either 
rock phosphate or superphosphate. 
I went to their local dealer to ask 
about phosphate rock. What he had 
to offer was ground Florida Pebble 
which analyzed three per cent avail- 
able phosphoric acid and 27 per 
cent insoluble phosphoric acid. The 
price is $16.45 per ton delivered to 
Broadway. What about the 27 per 
cent insoluble phosphate. Will it 
become available? 

Mr. Robert S. Alger 
Broadway, Va. 


Ed. The 27 per cent insoluble phos- 
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phate will become available as your 
plants need it. The rate at which it 
will become available depends on 
the acidity of the soil, the amount 
of organic matter you put in it and, 
to some degree, on the type of plants 
grown. 


Organic Fertilizer 
Holds its Nutrients 


Dear Sir: 


I plan to convert my 140 acre farm 
to the organic system as rapidly as 
I can verify the claims. 

I am starting with six acres limed 
for Fescue 31 and ladino clover, one 
acre for corn, one acre for cotton, 
and three other acres I have sowed 
to rye and vetch for sheet compost- 
ing. 

I plan to open furrows this fall 
in my cotton acre and apply cotton 
seed meal or some other organic 
matter for my nitrates and then list. 
Will the meal lose its value before 
the plant roots reach it in spring? 

B. Ambrose 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Ed. One good thing about organic 
fertilizers is that they hold their 
nutrients for a long time. The food 
value in your cottonseed meal will 
still be there in the spring. 


How Undulant Fever 
is Spread 


Dear Sir: 


Please advise me where I can get 
proof that undulant fever is con- 
veyed to humans by the use of milk 
from infected cows. 

Howard H. Ozbun 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Ed. Keeping Livestock Healthy, 
USDA Yearbook for 1942, says as 
follows: “In recent years it has been 
Shown that undulant fever in man 
may be caused by the same germs 
that cause brucellosis in cattle, swine 
and goats. A large number of cases 
of undulant fever contracted from 
raw milk containing Brucella abor- 
tus have been reported.” 














‘Pulverizer-Packers—dust-sealed self-aligning steel roller bear- 








— Ke OO DOES 
KOI Pe PULVERIZER 
- ONE OF THE MOST PROFITABLE 5 JOBS 


TOOLS ON THE FARM 


IN ONE 
OPERATION 


pulverizes the 
soil, crushes clods, 
packs, levels and 

mulches the soil 


Get that bigger crop yield per acre 
that comes from quicker seed germina- 
tion when lumps are crushed and pul- 
verized with a Brillion Soil Pulverizer. No finer pulverizer- 
packer has ever been offered the American farmer than 
Brillion Soil Pulverizers. ..compare them with any other... you'll 
quickly see the many exclusive features found ONLY on Brillion 


~ 


LIME OF SOIL 
PULVERIZERS 
ings. . . full floating action in all directions. Heavy 2” axles 85% 


stronger—direct pull at the axle (not a short hitch from the 
frame)—flush end brackets—strong wheel end clamps. You 
get all these exclusive features without paying extra for them. 
Write today for name of nearest Brillion dealer. 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 


BRILLION * WISCONSIN 


Chios 





THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT WOOD HEATERS 


HEAT WITH WOOD 


MORE HEAT WITH ASHLEY 
24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC HEAT 


Many Ashley Users Say They 
SAVE 50% and MORE ON FUEL 


Heat with hard wood . the cheapest, cleanest and 
most available fuel. Should build but one fire a season 
— refuel on average every twelve hours. Time tested 
and proven. Unbelievable heating capacity many 
heating entire homes, schools and stores. Less soot and 
grime from hard wood — saves your walls and drapes. 
Most types of hard wood successfully. used in Ashleys. 
Over 3,000 retailed out of one city. If no dealer near, 
WE will ship from nearby warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. 
Seven types and prices. Write today for FREE details. 
Print your full name and address carefully. 
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pil Dealerships available .. . dealers write us. 


Tati 
i Albanev AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO. 


Box R-4, Columbia, S. C. 











— is no question that the 
insect shows certain preferences 
in his eating habits, and his likes 
and dislikes must not be judged by 
our standards. There is a great deal 
of evidence to indicate that many 
insects prefer to eat plant tissue that 
is subnormal in some way or is defi- 
cient. It would seem that with a tew 
exceptions the insect is a censor of 
nature for the purpose of destroying 
unwanted vegetation. We have had 
a little interesting experience that 
throws some light on this phenom- 
enon. 

We have two stone vegetable 
gardens, where a stone-mulch in the 
paths keeps the weeds down, con- 
serves the water and serves a few 
other valuable functions. Naturally 
we do not use spray-poisons. We 
grew the same variety of radishes, a 
row in each garden. One of the gar- 


By J. I. RODALE 


The Flea Beetle 


dens is on a higher location than 
the other. This latter is at the bot- 
tom of the hill at the side of our 
house where the old vegetable gar- 
den has been for years. It has not 
only received the benefit of manures 
but also the washings of topsoil from 
the top of the hill. This took place 
for many years before we took pos- 
session. On this place the soil is an 
extremely hard-packed clay. 

The radishes on the top of the 
hill have been attacked by the flea 
beetle, but those at the bottom have 
been left alone except for a slight 
nibble here and there. In this case 
it looks as though the beetle took an 
experimental bite, and finding it not 
to his taste went off to more lush 
pastures as far as his taste was con- 
cerned. Of course, the flea beetle 
may reduce our yield a little, but we 


ith the Editor 


wouldn’t think of dousing our plants 
and soil with the spray-poison, for 
we secure more than enough 
radishes for our use, even with the 
flea beetles’ depredations. 

Now why did the flea beetle like 
the radish leaves on those growing 
in one place and not in the other? 
I believe it is because the soil at 
the top of the hill not only has lost 
so much of its topsoil to the other 
patch, but possibly also because of 
the hardness of the clay sub-soil at 
the top. The roots cannot feed too 
efficiently, thus creating deficiencies 
in the leaves which the flea beetle 
seems to prefer. 

Sir Albert Howard had the same 
experience. He was called in to fur- 
nish the answer to why only certain 
places in a garden showed insect in- 
festation and not others. He showed 
that at the places where it was in- 





Soil and growing conditions were almost the same where both of these rows of radishes were grown. But one was attacked by the 
Flea Beetle and the other wasn’t. Why? The slight difference that did exist in the fertility of the two plots may be the answer. 


8 
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sect-free, the ground was much 
softer for greater distances below the 
surface. Where there was insect in- 
festation there was a hardpan. Sir 
Albert then suggested subsoiling, 
that is, breaking up the ground for 
at least 18 inches below the surface. 


Aeration of Soil 


In connection with subsoiling it 
is well to remember that such treat- 
ment increases the aeration of the 
soil, which is an important factor 
in plant growth. While on this sub- 
ject, however, it might be well to 
draw a certain comparison here be- 
tween aeration in making compost 
and aeration in the soil itself. I have 
attempted to show in the past that 
making compost under anaerobic 
conditions, that is without air, may 
not be harmful, but here it is neces- 
sary to state that in the soil itself, 
conditions are entirely different. 
There, plants grow best when their 
roots are in soils that are well-aerat- 
ed. If compost is placed in a soil that 
is deficient in air, there will not take 
place the further decay of it to fur- 
nish its nutrients and its carbon 
dioxide, which is so valuable in 
plant growth. Roots of plants do 
not function well unless the soil in 
which they are located is well- 
aerated. 


Tomato Experience 


We had another experience this 
past season which shows the role of 
the insect in nature. In our hot- 
house where we grow vegetables 
during the winter, we have the prob- 
lem of growing those types of vege- 
tables that do not like the tempera- 
ture too hot, such as lettuce, and 
those that need more warmth, such 
as tomatoes. It is a problem to de- 
cide on the proper temperature to 
maintain. Last year we kept it 
somewhat too cool for the optimum 
welfare of our tomatoes with the 
result that the latter were attacked 
by aphids. The tomatoes, not get- 
ting their required warmth, were 
not too healthy and their leaf tissue 
took on a taste that was liked by the 
aphids. 





Dear Reader: 


With its next issue, The Organic Farmer will 
return to the smaller, six by nine and one-half inch 
page size in which the first few issues appeared. 

We are being forced to take this step mainly by 
the seriousness of the international situation. Paper is 
becoming increasingly hard to come by, and the possi- 
bility that larger quantities will become available with- 
in the immediate future is slim. 

It is with pride that we state that we are not being 
prompted to take this step by any lack of reader 
support. Just the opposite is true. Old readers are 
renewing their subscriptions faithfully and we are 
gaining new readers rapidly—so rapidly, in fact that 
our printing plant is being taxed to capacity. Machines 
are not like editors. They can work only so hard. 

Of course, we are sad to see the pleasant expanse 
cf our large page go. But it is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that the very nature of and the reason behind 
this move will not allow us to spare any effort in bring- 
ing you a useful magazine and a constantly improving 
organic method. 

We will make every word count. 

And, in months when advertising volume swells, 
we will try to add extra pages. 

Finally, we pledge ourseives to work even harder 
to bring you an attractive magazine filled with perti- 
nent photographs and helpful articles—articles that 
most other farm magazines wouldn’t dare print. 





Another example occurred a few get a general idea that there 


years ago in this same hot house 
when we were growing lettuce. Our 
first lot grown in December was at- 
tacked by aphids. The second lot 
grown in February was not. In 
December the days were short and 
cloudy. The plants were runty and 
the aphids came to destroy them. 
In February, growing the lettuce 
on the very same spot without fumi- 
gation, the days were much longer 
with greater sunshine. The plants 
grew big and vigorous and there 
were no aphids. 

From these experiences you might 


some rhyme and reason about in- 
sects, that we must not use a shot- 
gun poison-spray method against 
them for that is not the ultimate 
solution. It only serves to make the 
conditions worse and worse each year 
and of what it will eventually lead 
to, there is already some indication. 
It will make our soils sterile because 
of the residue poisons which fall 
upon it. It will also reach the point 
where it will become an uneconomi- 
cal process, because more and more 
sprays are required until they lead 
to eventual bankruptcy. 





Elbert H. Pratt, Missouri's compost engineer, examines 
some of the leaves which have been dumped in an erosion 


gully on his compost farm. 
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Leaves used are of almost all varieties. Note the fine texture of the leaves 
in the foreground. Each of the leaf trucks are lettered “E. H. Pratt Com- 


post Farms’’—starting many people wondering just what a compost farm is. 


A Compost Engineer Shows 


Missouri. 


Using new techniques, Elbert H. Pratt is conducting 
a composting experiment on his Missouri farm. 


By L. H. HOUCK 


Photographs by the author. 


OW and where to beg when 
one starts organic farming on 
a big scale is a frequent question 


asked by those contemplating the 
advantages of the compost method. 


10 


The answers to many questions 
may be found in the activities and 
preparations of Elbert H. Pratt of 
Kansas City, Missouri. He bought 
a farm to convert into an exclusive 


machine-operated organic project. 

Mr. Pratt’s objective is volume 
production by the organic method 
of all crops that may be grown in 
the Middle Western climate. 
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Before this result can be achieved 
there must be volume production of 
compost. Mr. Pratt, who is a suc- 
cessful manufacturer with a chemi- 
cal engineering educational back- 
ground, reduced this problem to a 
materials handling job. He liqui- 
dated a Colorado ranch and turned 
much of his factory management 
over to his son in order to devote 
all his energies to this important 
project. 

His first move after getting the 
inspiration to go into organic farm- 
ing was to educate himself in what 
had gone before. There is probably 
no book or pamphlet printed on the 
organic method that he does not 
have in his library or under the 
front seat of his automobile. If you 
quote an authority to him, don’t be 
surprised if he reaches and gets the 
book. Sir Albert Howard, Lady 
Louise Howard, J. I. Rodale, Dr. 
Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, Leonard Wick- 
enden, Friend Sykes and F. H. King 
are a few writers he has studied. 


Mr. Pratt is convinced that man’s 
wasteful ways can lead to his de- 
struction and that much disease is 


caused by the deficiencies of modern 








foods. 


A Run-Down Missouri Farm 


The place is a 167-acre farm twelve 
miles from Kansas City, near the 
small town of Fortney. The farm 
is hilly but not rocky. Across the 
horizon on the west viewed from 
the tallest hill, lies Kansas. North- 
west across the Missouri River are 
the plains of Nebraska. The land 
was near enough to large centers of 
population for trucking in organic 
waste materials. Although the farm 
had never been subjected to chemi- 
cal fertilizers, it was run-down and 
badly eroded. 


The Knox silt loam on the Pratt 
Compost Farm has no hardpan, but 
there is a tough plow sole left by 
two hundred years of shallow plow- 
ing. Needing humus, the fine par- 
ticled Knox mixes well and the 
topography cooperates with the idea 
of trench composting. 

The next phase of the problem 
as Mr. Pratt explained it, was to 
find out what was available for 
making compost and how it could 
best be handled. 


“I not only had to study available 
farm machinery for handling ma- 
terial but had to also think about 
what kind of material I would have 
to handle,” Mr. Pratt said. “In fact,” 
he continued, “I am studying ma- 
terial handling equipment in all 
kinds of industries to see whether 
or not we can borrow an idea from 
some other industry. One machine 
will do one thing and another ma- 
chine .will do something else. We 
wanted dual purpose machines that 
could work all over the place and 
thus reduce their cost by widening 
their usefulness. We had to con- 
sider what it was going to cost per 
ton to lay organic material on our 
own ground.” 

Kansas City Stockyards are among 
the largest in the country, and ma- 
nure is a highly saleable product 
much in demand. Mr. Pratt had 
no idea of how the stockyards ma- 
nure was sold or who had charge 
of it. 


Manure for the Hauling 


Mr. Pratt picked up the phone 
in his living room and called the 
stockyards. He asked for the presi- 
dent. 

“I’d like to know,” he asked the 
official, “how much manure you 
have available and its price?” 

“How much do you want?” he 
was asked. 

“As many truckloads per day as 
I can get!” 


The official wanted to know what 
he wanted it for and Mr. Pratt ex- 
plained to him the complete plan of 
the organic farm and his objective 
of producing quantities of organi- 
cally grown products for the health 
and well-being of the people. 

“In this case,” the official said, 
“take all the manure you want for 
six months or a year without charge. 
We are interested in programs like 
this and we want to participate. At 
the end of the year we'll have a 
conference and see what the results 


are. 

The official explained, however, 
that they could only load the ma- 
nure out at their own convenience. 
Mr. Pratt said that wouldn’t do and 
suggested that he provide a man 
and a tractor to do his own loading. 
The offer was accepted at once. Now 
Mr. Pratt is figuring out the most 
efficient means of getting this valu- 
able material out of the pens and 
into his trucks. 

Trucks are hauling this organic 
material to the Pratt Compost Farm 
in two- and three-ton loads. It is 
being stockpiled on the knobs of 
the hills where all the runoff water 
will carry some of the nutrients into 
the soil while the manure is await- 
ing the compost pile. Stockpiling 
the manure is a stop-gap prelude 
to production-line mixing. Some of 
it already has been added to the 
farm in the conventional manner so 
it can benefit crops which will be 
growing while composting routines 
are being worked out. 


Leaves from City Streets 


Having established a prime source 
of manure, Mr. Pratt’s next step was 











Compost Engineer 


Continued 


to locate other waste materials suit- 
able for his compost formula. He 
saw a street cleaner taking up leaves 
in Kansas City. The commissioner 
of Kansas City was flabbergasted 
when Pratt appeared before him 
and offered to haul the leaves away 
for nothing if he would order the 
cleaner to load this trucks. 
Trucks equipped with hydraulic 
dump bodies that hold two-and-one- 
half tons of leaves were brought and 
put on the job. The special bodies 
are big and light because the leaf 
mold is more bulky than heavy. The 
bodies are covered so that the leaves 
will not blow away in transit. The 
giant vacuum-type leaf 
blow the 


sweepers 

truck 

through a round hole in the back. 
The leaves are stockpiled in an 


leaves into the 


eroded water run below the crest 
of one of the hills. This is another 
The leaves 
slow down the runaway water and 


thought out measure. 


allow more of it to seep into the 
ground. The resulting dampness 
helps speed up the leaf decay so that 
they are often well rotted by the 
time they are ready for grinding in- 
to compost filler. 

Cost records disclosed that even 
in large two and three ton loads that 
the leaves cost money. However the 
leaf season is comparatively short 
and only five per cent leaves will be 
used in the compost, which even so 
will require several thousand tons 
of leaves each fall. 

Trucks hauling manure and leaves 
roll into the entrance gates of the 
Pratt Compost Farm like high speed 
dump trucks on a construction job. 


Other Compost Sources Found 


reliable 
sources and stockpiles of two ele- 
ments of his compost, Mr. Pratt 
learned from the Manual of Organic 


Having now acquired 


Materials that feathers and hog hair 
He found 
the stockyards and chicken proces- 
sors to be sources of these products. 
He then found egg shells in quan- 
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were high in nitrogen. 





Pratt builds long pits for his leaf and manure compost at the top of a hill. When filled 
they are covered to minimize loss of nutrients. A drainage system carries leaching nu- 
trients into surrounding fields. 





Pratt measures a tile from the stack he expects to use to drain and aerate his compost 
trenches. 


Subsoiling is a big part of Pratt’s composting operations. Subsoiler slits leading away 
from his pits carry compost water into surrounding soil, where it can be used by plants. 
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tity to be had for the hauling. He 
went to various city dumps to study 
what people throw away and to get 
new ideas on organic waste materials. 

All the while he had a crew work- 
ing the old farm over, he let it be 
known around that he was starting 
an organic farm and would be glad 
to get any spoiled hay or other or- 
ganic products. This appeal brought 
in several truck loads of spoiled hay 
and corn cobs. 

It was about this time that a farm- 
er told him he had a large field of 
weeds and hay that was not worth 
harvesting that he could have for 
cleaning it up and getting it out of 
the field. 


Production-Line Composting 

This was all the nudge Mr. Pratt 
needed to decide to buy a large ca- 
pacity power-operated forage har- 
vest machine. This harvester mows, 
chops and loads in one operation 
at the rate of 200 tons of grass silage 
per day. One man with this machine 
can cut corn any height, chop it, 
load it into wagons. He can handle 
two tons of hay from pickup to chop- 
ped state, dumped in a trailing 
wagon, in a little more than ten 
minutes. 

Several pneumatic-tired heavy-duty 
farm wagons were bought to trail 
behind the harvester machine. They 
are equipped with large beds to 
haul big loads of light materials. The 
harvester will blow its masticated 
product into the 
along behind. 

An ensilage blower and air-cooled 
engine outfit were bought for use 
on the trailing wagons for unload- 
ing. The traileis when loaded can 
be unhooked and picked up by an- 
other tractor which will bring an 
empty wagon, and taken to any un- 
loading point where they can be un- 
loaded in windrows or their load can 
be blown over the land. They can 
also be unloaded in a thin layer on 


wagon trailing 


the composting mix area. The com- 
post ingredients will be layered on 
a 90 by 100-foot flat and the blowers 
can unload their trailers by spread- 
ing a fine layer. 

One feature of the preparation 


system, Mr. Pratt said, is to grind 
or chop all the ingredients to a fine 
state because this will be a distinct 
aid in getting maximum speed in 
decomposition. Mr. Pratt said that 
while he had no intention of trying 
to speed up Nature in the decaying 
cycle, yet he wanted to be sure that 
nothing was being done to retard 
this rate. The goal here, of course, 
is the maximum number of finished 
tons of compost in the shortest time. 


Compost Prepared in Trenches 

Compost will be produced in large 
trenches cut in the saddle of the 
hills. The first trench has been com- 
pleted but changes are already plan- 
ned for the second one. The next 
trench will not be made until the 
top of the hill has been flat-topped 
with a bulldozer. 

The first trench was cut the width 
of a bulldozer blade so the bulldozer 
could be used to turn the compost. 
This trench is 200 feet long, 9 feet 
wide and 6 feet deep. 

Drain tile will be used in an ex- 
periment with aeration, although 
generally throughout the farm Sir 
Albert Howard’s process will be fol- 
lowed. Mr. Pratt will install drain 
tile at the bottom of the trench 
along each side so that all the water 
that leaks in will drain out. Being 
on top of a hill, this water will flow 
downward and be caught in sub- 
soiler slits cut on a contour around 
all the hills. 

When the compost trench has 
been filled with material it will be 
covered with lengths of 
corrugated steel laid cross-wise to 
keep out rain. This cover will 
eliminate oxidation from above and 
the drain tiles at the bottom will 
control leaching from below. Water 
that runs in the pit under the cover 
and down the sides will flow out of 
the bottom tiles and, highly charged 
with nutrients, will be caught in the 
20-inch deep slits made by the sub- 
soiler. 


ten-foot 


Controlling Moisture Content 


Mr. Pratt plans to have complete 
control of the moisture added to 





the compost mixture in the pit. 
For wetting the layers as they are 
put into the trench he has heavy- 
duty high pressure spray equipment 
mounted on a truck. This equip- 
ment will be used to spray the com- 
post with a high-pressure fog of 
water at 600 pounds pressure at the 
rate of thirty-five gallons per minute. 
Water at such pressure will perme- 
ate each layer. 

The water will come from his own 
fresh water pond and will contain 
beneficial organisms not found in 
chlorine-treated city water. The 
acre-and-one-half pond will also sup- 
ply the farmstead with water through 
a sand and gravel filter two feet 
square and sixty feet long. Thus 
compost material will be produced 
within the tenets of the organic 
method. 

Continuing Mr. Pratt’s aim at 
balance, the actual formula of the 
compost will be that of the Howard 
process of one part animal matter, 
three parts plant residue, plus a 
sprinkling of rock potash with six- 
teen trace elements including cobalt, 
rock phosphate and a trace of agri- 
cultural lime. 


Problems of Large-Scale Mixing 

Mixing compost on a large scale 
presents its own problems. On a flat 
area which has been bull-dozed off 
for the purpose, dump trucks or 
blow wagons will dump the various 
ingredients which have been ground 
to a fine consistency in the harvester 
or ensilage cutter, or even the ham- 
mer mill. It may be desirable to 
unload some of the loads by blowing 
them over the area in a thin layer. 
The ingredients spread out on this 
space will be mixed and further cut 
up by disking. After being thor- 
oughly mixed it will be pushed into 
the compost trench by a bulldozer, 
where at various levels in the trench 
the fog-sprayer will be brought into 
action. 

After about three weeks the com- 
post will be turned by running the 
bulldozer through the pit and then 
pushing the material back in again. 
There may be better ways of doing 
this, Mr. Pratt said, but until they 
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A Compost Engineer Shows Missouri costinves 


are found this is the method they 
will follow. 

Besides the forage harvester and 
the wagons, Mr. Pratt has five trac- 
tors in operation, about five heavy- 
duty trucks with hydraulic dump 
beds, and a number of smaller 
trucks. One of the tractors is equip- 
ped with a hydraulic trenching hoe 
on the rear and a hydraulic high-lift 
loader on the front. 


Remodeling the Farm 


While the farm contour is being 
remodeled, the buildings are also 
being rebuilt. An existing barn is 
being remodeled, a new concrete 
building is being completed which 
will be the shop for maintenance of 
the farm machinery. A 200-foot-long 
site nearby and adjacent to the farm 
entrance has been leveled off for 
machinery sheds and machinery will 
occupy individual stalls so that no 
machine will have to be moved to 
get one out. 

Mr. Pratt took possession of the 
farm in August, 1950. Most of the 
things mentioned here had been 
completed by middle October. Other 
installations were a complete pres- 
sure water system and a copper line 
from the freeze-proof pond pump 
to the farmstead. 

A complete reshaping of the land 
and a pond site covering an acre 
and a half was completed. The pond 
was made ready for the fall rains 
and the dry sides were planted in 
orchard grass, timothy and barley 
to hold the dirt. The surrounding 
area was designated as a permanent 
pasture, planted with a mixture of 


alfalfa, brome, timothy, alta-fescue, 
red top and ladino clover. The soil 
was well worked and dressed with an 
application of rock phosphate and 
rock potash. The idea was to get 
something going of an organic na- 
ture while the main project of com- 
post production was getting under 
way. 

On another part of the farm the 
slopes were terraced and planted to 
grass. On one small plot certified 
Pawnee wheat, a scarce article, was 
planted. Corn planted by the former 
owner is either being harvested or 
cut up for compost. Mr. Pratt 
bought the rock potash and the rock 
phosphate from advertisers in The 
Organic Farmer in railroad car lots 
and spread it one-half ton per acre. 
This mixture should be enough for 
eight years. 

A stop-gap method of conserving 
water and getting the most out of 
the fall rains as well as to break 
the ancient plow sole, is attracting 
much attention here. This is Mr. 
Pratt’s sub-soiling program. A trac- 
tor was equipped with dual wheels 
and tires for extra traction and a 
sub-soiler blade capable of punctur- 
ing the soil for a depth of more 
than twenty inches. This machine 
was put at the job of sub-soiling all 
of the used or unused land on a 
contour. 

Pending completion of produc- 
tion facilities for trench compost, 
some sheet and layer composting will 
be done to push the work forward. 


The Future of an Organic Farm 


Plans have been made for the 
ultimate production of almost every- 





thing that can be grown in this 
climate so that persons who want 
organically grown products for 
health’s sake may have them. Be. 
cause the variety is so large, quan- 
tities may be limited at first but 
will be increased as the production 
system is perfected. 

For instance all stock feed will 
come from organically produced 
grains and grasses on the farm as 
well as good water for the stock to 
drink. Here will be a source of or- 
ganically produced beef, pork, mut- 
ton, chicken, milk and eggs. 

The entire list of vegetables com- 
monly grown in this climate will be 
produced in special plots. Grains 
will consist of organically grown 
corn, wheat, oats and rye. Corn 
meal and whole wheat flour may be 
ground on the farm. 

Further along in the program 
there will be an organic orchard. 

Elbert H. Pratt envisions physi- 
cians in this area issuing prescrip- 
tions for organically grown foods. 
He went to a Kansas City bone spe- 
cialist who has an international rep- 
utation to get his opinion on or- 
ganically grown foods for the use 
of his patients. The physician said 
he would be glad to try them out, 
and if he got beneficial results 
would have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending and prescribing them. 

Good soil means good teeth, so 
Mr. Pratt is talking with dentists 
about advertising the use of organi- 
cally grown food prodticts. 

Accurate records are being kept. 
A year from now Mr. Pratt will have 
a ton-cost figure on compost produc- 
tion. Whatever that figure is it 
will mean the beginning of a pro- 
gram to reduce the cost of handling 
and to increase the tonnage. 





Editor’s Note 

Mr. Pratt’s general plan for an or- 
ganic farm is certainly an admirable 
one, but for the sake of reader’s who 
are starting their own organic farms, 
we want to make a few comments 

We feel that Mr. Pratt would get 
more value from his organic ma- 
terials by incorporating them into 
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the soil fresh rather than composting 
them in heaps. Of course, careful 
planning is required to make sure 
that there is always space and labor 
available to disk or plow the ma- 
terial in at once. Mr. Pratt’s pits 
could be used to accept the manure 
during the winter, when it couldn’t 
be put in the soil. 


Another thing, we anticipate that 
Mr. Pratt will have trouble turning 
and removing compost made in his 
pits. By the time the compost will 
be finished, the floor of the pits will 
most likely be very soggy, too soggy 
to allow even a track-laying tractor 
to negotiate it. 
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200 Years of Organic Farming 


Concluding a series that has recorded 
flashes of organic farming activity 
during the last two centuries. 


By ALDEN STAHR 


Organic Wheat Farmer 


mee Bob Seeds’ operations 
carried us through the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century. Over- 
lapping Seeds’ time, came an organ- 
ic wheat farmer named Claus Berg- 
ner, who moved from South Dakota 
to Kansas with his father in 1900. 
At first they raised corn, wheat, al- 
falfa and cattle, and bred imported 
German coach horses. In 1908 they 
acquired a 1,130-acre farm near 
Isabel, Kansas, and at that time the 
land was so new and productive that 
it would produce a crop even when 
planted late. Mr. Bergner has been 
operating this farm for the past 38 
years. In all that time he has used 
no commercial fertilizer on it and 
yields remain satisfactory—from 15 
to 30 bushels per acre, depending 
on time of planting and weather 
conditions. In the same vicinity on 
other farms, yields have dropped 
drastically and erosion is taking 
place. 

Let’s take a look at Farmer Berg- 
ner’s cultural practices for an ex- 
planation of this. 

First, what has been done to main- 
tain the fertility of his land? Even 
though his was deeply fertile soil 
to start with, it could not have main- 
tained yields for half a century with- 
out wise management or it, too, 
would have got into the same con- 
dition of erosion and low fertility as 
some other lands in the area which 
have been worked for the same 


length of time. A number of prac- 
tices contributed to the maintenance 
of fertility: 

1. Steers were pastured on the 
wheat for their manure. Ordinarily 
sixty cows and calves were main- 
tained, but the year of the Texas 
drought, three hundred were grazed. 

2. Sweet clover and alfalfa were 
turned under as manure crops. 

3. The straw and roots were al- 
ways worked into the soil. 


According to Edward Faulkner, 
author of Plowman’s Folly, fertil- 
ity may be maintained indefinitely 
on soil which is rich to begin with, 
simply by returning crop residues to 
the earth. Claus Bergner’s experi- 
ence seems to bear this out, although 
he has added some fertility by means 
of cover crops and a limited amount 
of manure. Since it has been said that 
only five per cent of a crop comes 
from the soil and about 95 per cent 
from air, sun and water, humus is 
being added each year if the crop 
residues are handled correctly. And 
it is the decaying of this vegetable 
matter which provides the mild acids 
necessary for making soil nutrients 
available to growing plants. 

Very little rotation was followed 
by Bergner, although he has been 
raising some oats, barley and maize 
in addition to the main crop of 
wheat. Ordinarily, the land was al- 
lowed to lie fallow in summer and 
the method of cultivation was plow- 
ing, disking and harrowing. He says 


that the earliest-worked ground gives 
the best results and “quick action 
when conditions are right often 
means success, where delay might 
mean failure.” 

I asked Claus if he had ever had 
trouble with insects in the field or 
in storage and, if so, what methods 
of control were used. He reports that 
he has had very little trouble with 
insects in either place. The Hessian 
fly caused some trouble for a few 
years, but this trouble was controlled 
simply by planting late. The same 
method was used by George Wash- 
ington in coping with this pest. 

Bergner’s organically-raised wheat 
proved highly resistant to insects in 
storage, too, for he says that only on 
a very few occasions did he have to 
use gas to kill wheat worms in the 
bins. Part of his wheat was stored 
in his own steel bins on the farm 
and part in the town elevator. 


The varieties of wheat have some- 
thing to do with the success or fail- 
ure of a large farming operation such 
as the Bergners’. As Mrs. Bergner 
says, “There are many wheat varie- 
ties being propagated and the prefer- 
ence differs greatly in this locality. 
Red Chief has been our best yielder 
except for one year. The State agri- 
cultural men did not propagate it 
so they term it undesirable, saying it 
does not make good bread. We aren't 
convinced, because the millers buy 
it. Many varieties seem to run out. 
Some lodge; some shatter; and some 
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Looking over the wheat at a farmer's meeting on the Claus Bergner farm, Isabel, Kansas. 


200 Years of Organic Farming 


are more susceptible to the fly.” The 
Bergners’ have also raised Turkey, 
Tenmarc and Blackhull wheat. 
Binders were used for many years 
on the Bergner farm to harvest the 
wheat, and the straw was used for 
poultry and cattle and returned to 
the land in the form of litter and 
manure. Next the header, a_ har- 
vester which cuts small grains off 
just below the heads, leaving the 
bulk of the straw standing in the 
field, was employed. Today the big 
combine, which reaps and threshes 
the crop as one operation in the 
field, has replaced the header. Com- 
bines are more satisfactory in the dry 
climate of the midwest than in the 
humid east, where combined wheat 
has a tendency to heat and mold. 
Some farmers in the Bergners’ 
vicinity have pick-up balers follow 
Much of this straw 
does not find its way back to the 
soil, with a resulting deterioration in 


the combines. 


the humus content and future yields. 
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Continued 


New Jersey Organic Truck 


Farmer - 1912 - 1928 


About the same time that Claus 
Bergner was getting under way with 
his 1,100-acre farm in Kansas, an- 
other farmer by the name of Ken- 
neth Senkbeil was starting a 2l-acre 
truck farm in Union, New Jersey. 
There may be a slight disparity in 
size between the two farms, but the 
two farmers had this in common: 
both 
methods and neither would permit 
commercial fertilizers on their farms. 


farmed by natural organic 


Senkbeil’s son, Bob, a neighbor of 
ours, told me how he lived and work- 
ed on this organic truck farm when 
he was a boy, and how his father 
spurned the lure of artificial fertil- 
izers at a time when they were be- 
coming ever more popular. To main- 
tain fertility on this farm, which 
often produced two crops in the 
same year, Senkbeil brought in a big 
ton load of horse manure and urine- 


soaked litter every day in the year 
from the bakery delivery stables in 
Newark. At least 60 tons of manure 
from his own six cows, two horses 
and five hundred chickens, made a 
total of more than four hundred tons 
of manure on 21 acres, or about 
twenty tons to the acre. No wonder 
the soil soon became black as a coal 
miner’s overalls and could be culti- 
vated immediately after a 
rain. No fertilizing agent other than 


manure and straw and crop residues 


heavy 


was used, except rye cover crops in 
winter during the first few years to 
help build up the soil at the start. 

During the summer, as the manure 
arrived, it was stacked in a flat pile 
which grew to twenty feet wide by 
one hundred feet long and then, 
when it was partially decomposed, it 
was spread by hand on the fields. 
The manure which arrived during 
the season when no crops were in the 
ground was spread immediately, 
weather permitting. 

At that time there were plenty of 
empty fields nearby and the owners 
were glad to have the cows pastured 
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Threshing organic wheat on the Claus Bergner farm in the early 1900's. 


there. Thus it was possible for Senk- 
beil to maintain cows and _ horses 
without having to devote any of his 
growing space to them. Yet, during 
the winter he had the benefit of a 
good mountain of manure from 
them. 

Senkbeil started the season with 
a crop of four or five acres of pansies 
which had been started in hotbeds 
and planted out in the fall early 
enough to get set. Then in their sea- 
son, he grew beets, carrots, cabbage, 
cauliflower, peas and all the stand- 
ard vegetables. When these were 
ready for market they were picked 
in the dim light of dawn and hauled 
to the market in Orange, where the 
produce was sold at retail. 

Senkbeil’s organically-grown vege- 
tables were in such demand that he 
was usually sold out by seven A. M. 
and could return to the farm for 
another load, whereas ‘“‘scientific’”’ 
farmers had difficulty in disposing 
of their produce by noon. Bob, the 
sen, relates how they would load 
fifty or sixty baskets of tomatoes on 
the wagon in the morning, dispose 


of these and return with a similar 
quantity of mixed vegetables after 
lunch. 

Although Senkbeil probably did 
not know just what went on chemi- 
cally in corn once it was picked 
(change from sugar to starch), he 
seemed to know instinctively that it 
should get into the customers’ hands 
within a few hours. He never picked 
corn the night before, because this 
caused the corn to heat, spoiled the 
appearance of the leaves and affected 
the kernels. 

On one occasion, Senkbeil tried 
selling a load wholesale at the 
Newark market, but found this pro- 
cedure highly unprofitable. There- 
after he sold all his produce at retail 
and thus found the solution to many 
a farmer’s basic problem—how to 
operate at a reasonable profit. If a 
farmer buys at retail and sells at 
wholesale prices it doesn’t make 
sense, and only make cents where 
dollars might be had. 

Toward the end of the growing 
season, hardy crops were stored in a 
brick building and sold in the late 


fall at top prices when fresh vege- 
tables were scarce. 

Many a present-day farmer could 
learn a profit lesson from Farmer 
Senkbeil on five counts. The first 
two have already been mentioned— 
selling at retail and providing stor- 
age facilities to take advantage of a 
high market. The other three are a 
result of following the organic meth- 
od: 

By maintaining a high humus 
content in the soil, Senkbeil was 
able to work his soil and have 
a crop ready a couple of weeks 
earlier than his competitors. 

His organically-grown crops 
were more attractive to custom- 
ers. Since he did not charge 
higher prices he was able to dis- 
pose of his produce more quick- 
ly and was not burdened with 
unsold vegetables. 

He found it cheaper to farm 
organically than to buy fertil- 
izers and sprays and expensive 
spraying equipment. 

Right next door, Senkbeil had 
the best argument in the world for 
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Before the days of combines, a header was used to harvest wheat on the Bergner farm. 


200 Years of Organic Farming 


following the organic method—a 
neighbor who used nothing but com- 
mercial fertilizers. Bob says there was 
a shocking contrast between the 
spindly, yellowish tomato plants on 
the next farm and their own thick 
bushy plants with leaves that were al- 
most “‘black-green” as Bob puts it. 
The neighbor was constantly bother- 
ed with insects and spent an uneco- 
nomical amount of time spraying, 
while Senkbeil spent not a cent of 
money nor a moment of time in this 
unprofitable and unrewarding prac- 
tice. 

Were Senkbeil’s farming opera- 
tions successful? You can judge for 
yourself from the foregoing and 
from the fact that this little farm 
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comfortably supported a family of 
eight close to the city, where living 
costs are notably higher than in the 
more remote rural areas. 


Connecticut 
Organic Dairy Farmer 
1912 


Very briefly, let me mention the 
190-acre organic dairy farm of Wells 
Jayne near Southington, Connecti- 
cut. Here was a farm of a size be- 
tween Bergner’s and Senkbeil’s, but 
of another type, operated solely by 
the use of organic materials to main- 
tain fertility of the soil. Jayne car- 
ried as many as 45 head of stock, 
with twenty milking cows, and raised 
their feed without the use of com- 


mercial fertilizers. Disease among 
the livestock was almost unknown 
and the milk was of the highest 
quality. 

Jayne’s son later moved to our 
community and succumbed tempo- 
rarily to “quick and easy” farming 
with commercial fertilizers, but he 
soon learned his lesson’ and went 
back to his father’s methods of rais- 
ing crops by natural methods. Bill 
Jayne, the son, is now an organic 
farmer in Basking Ridge, New 
Jersey, where he raises raspberries 
and fruits, all without the use of 
commercial fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Incidentally, he will not use 
hybrid corn, but has saved his seed 
each season for the past few years. 

Like so many other organic far- 
mers with whom I've talked Bill 

(Continued on page 50) 





Here is a photograph taken in 1918 of the Wells Jayne organic farm in Connecticut. 
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‘When Erosion 
Control Pays Off » 


How much will it cost to 
control erosion on your farm 
and how soon will it pay off? 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


7. timing of investment and 
returns plays a major role to 
the individual farmer in deciding 
whether or not to practice a system 
of erosion control farming. 

Whether or not any particular 
farmer shifts to greater or less ero- 
sion control depends on a lot of con- 
siderations. Some of these are his 
capital position, tenure position, and 
the price level relationship for vari- 
ous crops and livestock. 

Another important factor is the 
timing of investment and returns— 
the need for additional capital by 
years, the probability of the return, 
and the return itself. 

The transition period may be of 
varying length depending on the 
soils, rotation and the particular type 
of farm. Income isn’t increased im- 
mediately when conservation farm- 
ing involves big adjustments in the 
cropping system, land use, mechani- 
cal practices and the livestock enter- 
prise. 

If prices remain the same, the in- 
come will probably be less for the 
first year or two after replanning the 
farm. (Price increases would tend 
to “cover up” the effect of conserva- 
tion practices.) 

On the farms in our study, the 
big first-year adjustment was seeding 





Plowing the contour furrow. How soon will 
the extra time and trouble it takes pay off? 


more grasses and legumes. This 
usually meant a reduction in corn 
acreage and a .greater acreage of 
oats planted with.that seeding. Sub- 
stituting oats for corn resulted in 
less income. Small grain normally 
gives a lower return within the year 
than does corn or beans. 

Too, the new forages seeded with 
the oats have little effect on increas- 
ing income in the first year—either 
through hay production or by add- 
ing fertility or organic matter to the 
soil. 

Remember also that forage crops 
may be either competitive or com- 
plementary to grain crops. They're 
complementary if an increase in 
forage acreage results in an increase 
in total grain production. They're 
competitive if an increase in forage 
results in a decrease in total grain 
production. 

Complementary relation comes 
through the effect of the increased 
nitrogen and organic matter or the 
control of erosion which might 
otherwise reduce production. Forage 
is competitive with grain production 
when the increase in per acre yield 
of grain resulting from the longer 
rotation is less than the proportional 
reduction in grain acres. 

Within any one year, forage is 


always competitive with grain—the 
more acres of forage, the fewer acres 
and less total production of grain. 
This competitive relationship show- 
ed up in the second year on the 
farms we studied. As eompared to 
the non-erosion control system, hay 
acreage was greater and corn acre- 
age was less in the second year. 


Hay Increased 


In the second year, hay produc- 
tion increased as the new seeding— 
planted with the greater oat acreage 
the year before—came into produc- 
tion. This generally called for a re- 
duction in total grain production in 
the second year. There were fewer 
acres of oats than in the first year, 
and the increased hay or pasture of 
the second year still had no effect 
in increasing the yield of grain on 
other parts of the farm. 

The nature of these adjustments 
is shown in the figures for five years 
in Table A. Minor effects from 
these adjustments extend into the 
third and fourth year. The produc- 
tion figures are based on the expec- 
tation of “average” weather. Condi- 
tions either better or poorer would 
cause yields to vary accordingly. 

The big adjustments in the live- 
stock system come about in the year 
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When Erosion Control Pays Off 


in which increased meadow is avail- 
able—either in the form of hay or 
pasture. On the farms in our study, 
the greatest additional livestock in- 
vestment was necessary in the second 
year. But it may extend into other 
years as final adjustments are made 
in the cropping system. 

Also, income from the forage-con- 
suming livestock may not be forth- 
coming until a year later if the in- 
vestment is in feeder stock. And, if 
breeding stock are added, the return 
may not come in for several years. 


Other Investments 


More large investments are need- 
ed for terraces, waterways and other 
erosion-control installations. The 
timing of these investments depends 
on the exact reorganization of the 
farm. Such investments aren't often 
made in a single year. One other 
investment is in fencing. Again, the 
funds needed here depend pretty 
well on how and when the fields 
are reorganized. 

You may expect to pass through 
the transition stage by paying out 
additional capital while income is 
actually less than under the old 
farming system (see Table B). In 
this instance, the total additional 
investment in livestock, conservation 
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installations, seeds, fencing, etc. for 
the five years amounts to $2,390. In 
contrast, income is expected to drop 
$387 in the first year, $242 in the 
second and $122 in the third as com- 
pared to the existing farming system. 





income would come both from im- 
proved cropping practices and the 
greater volume of and investment 
in livestock. Even with these figures 
it would take six or seven years for 
the additional income from the con- 
servation farming system to make 
up both the deficit in income in the 
early years plus the 2dditional capi- 


TABLE A 
Changes in Crop Acreages and Production 








Year after start of conservation adjustment ae 








| Existing 
farming | First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 
| system = ——syear | year | year | year | year 
Crop acreages 
Corn 77 59 57 55 58 60 
Oats 31 51 24 34 29 26 
Hay 35 31 64 56 58 59 
Permanent 
pasture 12 12 8 8 8 8 
Crop production 
Corn (bu.) 3,442 2,970 3,202 3,055 3,330 3,559 
Oats (bu.) 1,054 1,907 918 1,397 1,247 1,118 
Hay and : 
pasture 
(tons of hay 
equivalent) 69.0 61.6 115.6 110.4 141.4 161.0 





Even though income may increase 
by $469 in the fourth year and $804 
in the fifth, the total deficit in in- 
come wouldn’t be made up until 
the fifth year based on either the 
1945 or 1937-41 price level. 

But beyond the fifth year, income 
would likely average around $1,000 
per year greater. This increase in 


Putting fields into contour strips takes extra effort... . 


tal investment. But even seven years 
represent a 14 per cent return on 
the capital investment under 1945 
prices. 


Long-Run Profits 


All this indicates what you might 
expect as you make the major ad- 
justment to farming systems which 
control erosion. But the long-run 
effect may be one of increasing 
profits. Even then there may be 
times when it’s necessary to “lay 
money on the line” in the face of 
smaller immediate profits. The tran- 
sition varies from farm to farm. It 
may be only a year or two on some 
farms. On the others the time peri- 
od may be longer. 

The thing to remember is that 
changes in farming systems needn't 
be accompanied by immediate in- 
creases in income. Don’t be disap- 
pointed if you should have less 
money in your pocket at the end of 
the first year. 

Some farmers reduce this tem- 
porary shrink in income by going 
about the shift more slowly. But 
the future gains from conservation 
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farming come back more slowly, too. 
The nature of returns during the 
transition to an erosion control sys- 
tem of farming suggests why the 
economic advantage of conservation 
differs from farm to farm. Erosion 
control has its greatest advantage on 
a farm where the operator— 
owns the farm or otherwise ex- 
pects a long stay; 
has ample capital; 


returns in the future, he can hardly 
afford to discourage erosion control 
just because it cuts the income of 
the present tenant. 


This dilemma undoubtedly exists 
on many rented farms. It is a defi- 
nite problem for farms which must 
go through the transition period of 
adjusting to an erosion control sys- 
tem of farming. On farms where 
improved practices and rotations are 


TABLE B 


Investment and Changes in Incomé 





| Year after start of conservation farming system 








| First. | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 
| year | year | year | year | year 
Additional investment per year ($) 
Roughage-consuming livestock 0 590 0 394 294 
Terraces 70 88 263 53 24 
Waterways, etc. 0 48 35 66 0 
Fencing, buildings, etc. 0 173 202 190 0 
Total additional capital per year ($) 70 899 500 603 318 
Change in income ($) 
(above present system) fy my on 28 +469 + 804 





finds that a larger livestock enter- 
prise suits him. 

These are perhaps the greatest 
obstacles preventing erosion control 
practices on those farms where ero- 
sion control is definitely profitable 
over the long run. 


Tenant Problems 


While the average returns may be 
positive for an owner-operator or 
tenant who will be on the farm for 
some time, the outcome may be 
negative for a tenant who might be 
on the farm for only two or three 
years. 

In the example shown in Table 
A, a tenant on the farm for only 
three years would face a net loss in 
each of those years. He’d still be in 
the red if he stayed four years. So 
without the expectations of the in- 
creased returns in still later years, 
the outcome could be negative for 
the tenant on the farm for a short 
period. Faced with that risk, ero- 
sion control on rented farms can 
naturally be expected to lag behind 
that of owner-operated farms. 

Actually, the landlord, too, is in 
the position of making investments 
without getting returns until later. 
However, in order to protect higher 


already in use, an incoming tenant 
doesn’t stand to lose in the transi- 
tion period. And he may actually 
gain through the improvements 
made by the previous tenant. 

Two things are important to help 
in the adjustments to erosion con- 
trol systems on rented farms: The 
tenant on the farm during the ad- 
justment period should be able to 
expect to remain on the farm long 
enough to get some of the positive 





benefits. And a tenant who invests 
time and money in erosion control 
should have provisions to receive 
some sort of compensation if it’s 
necessary for him to move before 
returns are realized. 


Work Together 


The tenant and landlord can get 
a lot done by working together on 
these problems. I. W. Arthur of 
Iowa State College has designed a 
“lease rider’ for figuring fair meth- 
ods of compensation in line with 
such practices as erosion control. 
Such a rider may protect both the 
landlord and tenant in case the 
tenant must leave the farm unex- 
pectedly. 

Naturally, a landlord wouldn’t 
want to give a tenant a long stay 
unless he’s doing a satisfactory job 
of farming. If a landlord expects 
to change tenants, he might best 
change tenants before any major 
farm adjustment is started. Then 
he should make sure that he selects 
a competent tenant. That step is 
the responsibility of the landlord. 

Both the landlord and tenant 
should understand each other and 
know what they’re going about. If 
so, there’s no reason why the length 
of tenure can’t be great enough to 
insure that both can realize any gain 
to be made from shifting to soil 


(Continued on page 63) 


but it helps check the relentless erosion of soil by rain water. 
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Moyer finds that a field cultivator—to get 
down deep—is an aid to the farmers who 
plow with disks. 
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Why I Disk 


A farmer who puts his faith in the disk as 
a plow tells how and why he does it. 


By JOHN MOYER 


lt more farmers. were using disk 
plowing, or disk tilling methods, 
their soil and water would remain 
on their farms and the rivers would 
not overflow their banks every time 
a prolonged heavy rain occurred. 





Furthermore, the quality and quan- 
tity of the crops would be higher 
than they are now. 

Of course no tillage method can 
be much better than another unless 
the essentials of basic soil fertility 


Small disks like these are good for harrowing, but not for plowing. 


are first met. One requirement is 
an abundance of vegetable matter 
available to mix into the surface of 
the topsoil. Along with plenty of 
organic matter, of course, proper 
crop rotations are a must. Soybeans, 
sweet clover, or alfalfa mixed into 
the soil will certainly put new life 
into all soils not having had such 
previous treatment. If this is done 
every third year or so, depending on 
the type of farming and particular 
soil conditions, excellent fertility 
will result. 

Under the above mentioned rota- 
tion practices different tillage prac- 
tices will give varied results. Un- 
doubtedly the moldboard plow will 
turn topsoil under more completely 
than other plowing methods. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if it is the best 
method. Experience on my farm has 
proved that there are better ways to 
till the soil. Certainly the moldboard 
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plow deserves a large part of the 
blame for soil erosion and depleted 
organic matter. Of course, in many 
cases, no real effort is made to build 
up the organic matter at all. 


Four Benefits of Disking 

Rough disking or plowing the past 
seven years has proved to me that 
my soil is in far better condition than 
ever before —especially from the 
conservation of moisture standpoint. 
However, other advantages have be- 
come apparent: First, of course, 
more moisture is retained by the 
soil. Second, the soil has a loose tex- 
ture the year round except when the 
ground is frozen. Third, the vege- 
table matter being mixed into the 
top three or four inches, the soil 
has more aeration, consequently 
proper and constant decaying is per- 
mitted to take place uniformly 
throughout the entire season. 
Fourth, with these above described 
conditions the beneficial soil bac- 
teria and the earthworms increased 
tremendously. Thereby soil fertility 
has been improved. These, among 
other things, are my reasons for pre- 
ferring to use disk tilling methods. 

Thorough knowledge of soil and 
experience are the best guides as to 
how to till. In many cases, disking 
will cover the organic matter rather 
deeply. However, disks leave the sur- 
face in a rough condition, which is 
desirable. 

Personally, I prefer to use an off- 
set disk to mix in the organic matter. 
Then, when it is necessary to have 
a deeper seed bed I follow with a 
field cultivator, such as the Graham- 
Hoeme or Ferguson. Both imple- 
ments till the soil without burying 
the organic matter, especially the 
undecayed matter. The same proce- 
dure is followed with disk plowing 
as in using the moldboard plow, 
following with a disk harrow for 
final preparation. However, when 
disking with a heavy duty disk tan- 
dem or perhaps an offset such as I 
use, certain tricks can be used to 
advantage. 

Tricks with Disks 

When disking in a cover crop, 

such as sweet clover or soybeans, a 


good cutting angle should be al- 
lowed so that the disk will penetrate 
three to five inches in depth, de- 
pending on soil conditions. A slow 
forward speed should be used. A 
disk works best when traveling slow- 
ly. The better the job of cutting the 
disk does the first time over, the 
easier it will be later on to finally 
prepare the seed bed. The second 
time over the same area, it should 
be disked in the, same direction as 
the first disking. This is important 
because at least one disking, especial- 


ly where a heavy cover crop is in- 
volved, can be saved by being 
particular about this point. The 
vegetation has a tendency to nap 
under more easily when the same 
direction as the first disking is fol- 
lowed. 

One can easily cut in a three to 
four foot growth of sweet clover 
with four diskings, when properly 
done. The diskings should be spaced 
four to seven days apart, depending 
on weather and soil condition. 
Weather conditions have much to 





John Moyer likes his heavy 24 inch disks. He has never looked a plow in the face again. 
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Why I Disk 


do with it. One can not till in a 
heavy cover one day and plant the 
next. A reasonable time must be 
given for decomposition. 

I am not necessarily trying to sell 
anyone on disking or disk plowing. 
Any implement that will mix un- 
decayed cover crops into three to 
four inches of topsoil is a good tool. 
I have adopted the offset disk 
simply because it is most economical 
to operate. Seldom are any repairs 
involved. 


Less Time and Labor 


I have found that, when properly 
done, disking takes less man and 
horsepower hours than any other 
method. When I first used this 
method it took me twice as long as 


Continued 


it does now to prepare an acre of 
seed bed, because through previous 
use of the moldboard plow the 
humus had been gradually depleted 
and the soil had become heavier and 
harder. 

Any soil that requires chemical 
fertilizers and poison sprays to grow 
a crop is an unbalanced soil. Im- 
proper tillage damages it further by 
depleting the humus more rapidly 
than the plants can profitably use it. 
It is to eliminate some of these prob- 
lems that I have turned to disking. 


Yields after Disking 


My farm has not yet reached the 
maximum fertility of which it is 
capable. Even so, only potatoes have 
not yet given a large yield on my 





field. But on a small scale my pota- 
toes have yielded up to 600 bushels 
per acre; tomatoes, ten tons per 
acre; wheat, 30 bushels per acre. All 
without the use of chemical ferti- 
lizers or sprays. Soybeans, sweet 
clover and crop residues, and poul- 
try manure applied every five to 
seven years, are the only fertilizers 
used. We can even grow cantaloupes, 
which are quite a novelty in our 
locality. Moreover, we know defi- 
nitely that the flavor of our vege- 
table crops is much better than ever 
before. 

A little common sense and some 
real thinking will go a long way 
toward improving the soil, as well 
as our food and health, in this coun- 
try. And millions of dollars now 
being lost by flood damage can be 
saved. So yours for better tillage 
methods! 





Burning Trash is 
Wasting Fertilizer 

No farmer would think of leaving 
a bag of nitrogen fertilizer out in the 
rain to be wasted. But he is wasting 
nitrogen just as badly when he 
burns straw, cornstalks or cobs, soy- 
bean trash, clover, or even weeds. 

Burning one ton of cornstalks 
wastes as much nitrogen as there 
is in 15-18 bushels of corn. It’s 
especially wasteful to burn legume 
trash, because‘it is rich in nitrogen. 
And on most soils repeated burnings 
reduce the yields. In fact, the poorer 
the soil, the greater is your gain 
from plowing under crop residues. 

Besides, burning is a poor way to 
kill weed seeds or insects; instead it 
sometimes kills or seriously injures 
legume seedings. To top off all 
these drawbacks, the extra work of 
burning trash is often more than the 
work needed to cut this same trash 
for plowing under. 

Save that trash! Don’t burn up 
soil fertility. 


New “Sweet” Corn 
Super Dairy Feed 

Scientists at Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station are re- 
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working the “sugar” corn discovered 
at the Station’s Mt. Carmel Experi- 
mental Farm three years ago into 
something they hope will make a 
super deluxe feed for dairy cows. 


In 1947, one of the outstanding 
field corn inbreds at the Farm was 
found to have an exceptionally high 
content of sucrose in its stalks. In 
fact, the sugar content was almost as 
high as that contained in sugar cane. 


A long range breeding program 
is now in progress, aimed at transfer- 
ring this characteristic into ensilage 
hybrids. Dr. Donald F. Jones, head 
of the Genetics Department, who 
contributed “New Crops from Old 
Plants” to a recent issue of The Or- 
ganic Farmer, explains that this 
would be an advantage in two ways: 
the sweeter ensilage would be more 
palatable to livestock and the sugar 
content would increase its keeping 
qualities. Molasses is now common- 
ly added to ensilage corn to preserve 
it. 

Since the original discovery, five 
more inbred varieties have been 
found to contain fairly large amounts 
of sugars in their stalks. These are 
serving as the parent material from 
which the new hybrids are being 


made. At present, 10 single cross 
hybrids have been bred by crossing 
two of the “‘sugar’’ corn inbreds with 
each other. The next step will be to 
make the double cross hybrids which 
are used in commercial growers’ 
fields. 

All six inbreds which make up 
the parent stock have exceptionally 
strong stalks, stand up well, and 
resist breakage by the European 
corn borer, one of the most serious 
insect pests attacking corn. Also, 
they seem to resist various molds 
better than ordinary varieties. 

As described in our article on 
silage last month, the Connecticut 
Station has already developed one 
new type of ensilage corn, the sweet- 
dent hybrids, made by crossing field 
and sweet corn. These are now quite 
widely used by livestock growers. 
The sweet-dent ears are exceptional- 
ly large and contain some sweet 
kernels. Here, Dr. Jones explains, 
the sugar was put into the ears 
while, with the newer development, 
sugar is added to the stalk. Eventual- 
ly, the Genetics Department hopes 
to produce ensilage hybrids which 
will be a combination of both types, 
field corn that would be sweet all the 
way through. 
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Ewing Galloway 
An Egyptian farmer plowing on the site of the ancient city of Thebes. The camels in the 
background are carrying mud to be spread on the fields. 


An Irrigation Blunder: 


A quest for more than one crop a year has 
damaged the Nile valley’s natural fertility. 


By C. WILTON WYNN 


N ATURE has been good to the 
farmer in Egypt. She gave 


him a river, the Nile, that is unlike 
most other rivers in the world. 
Instead of eroding farm land, the 
Nile builds it up by every year 
depositing many tons of silt rich in 
organic matter and minerals over 
many acres. That is, the Nile builds 
up farm land when its normal action 
is not impeded by man-made irri- 
gation systems. 

In the last century, the Egyptian 
farmer thought he could improve 
on the Nile’s own method of build- 
ing up and irrigating land. Today 
Egypt is frantically trying to undo 


the damage done her fertile soil by 
a single century of meddling on the 
part of “‘scientific man.” 
Originally, nature handled the 
irrigation problems of the Nile. All 
the peasant had to do was to sow 
seed and wait until it was time to 
gather the crop. Fortunately, the 
river was in flood at a time when he 
could make use of it. Under such 
circumstances, no attempt was made 
to grow more than one crop a year. 
Primitive as this system was, it 
had certain advantages. In addition 
to watering the soil, the Nile flood 
renewed and fertilized it annually. 
According to an analysis by the 


School of Agriculture at the Egyp- 
tian University in Giza, mud deposit- 
ed by the Nile contains nearly ten 
per cent organic matter, picked up 
by the river when it flows through 
vast swamps near its headwaters. It 
also contains large quantities of 
mineral matter washed from the 
sides of mountains. 

Almost as important was the per- 
fect drainage system provided by 
nature. When the flood subsided, 
the water level of the river was so 
low that excess water in the entire 
valley drained into the river and was 
carried to the sea. 

As far back as ancient times the 
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Damaging the World’s Richest Soil 


Egyptians sought to improve on the 
river's effective but uncomfortable 
and sometimes unpredictable irri- 
gation-by-flood. The Pharaohs thou- 
sands of years ago began to modern- 
ize Nile irrigation by building 
basins or ponds that contained the 
flood water for about 45 days, allow- 
ing it to drop all its silt and organic 
matter. 

But, like most people, the Egyp- 
tian farmers were never satisfied. 
They wanted two crops a year. 
Eventually they got two crops a year, 
but to get them they sacrificed their 
annual deposit of fertile silt, the 
natural drainage of the river, their 
freedom from insects and the pro- 
ductivity of their soil. 

Perennial irrigation, making two 
crops a year possible, began to take 
the place of basin irrigation in the 
early nineteenth century. The con- 
struction of a vast network of canals 
was the first step,in its development. 
Then a system of dam-like barrages 
had to be built to boost the level of 
the river so that water would flow 
into the canals. Finally, Aswan Dam 
itself was built at the head of the 
Egyptian river valley, bringing to 
a climax the construction of Egypt's 
system of perennial irrigation. 

Now, two, three, or even more 
crops a year could be grown. The 
total area of land under cultivation 
increased by about a million acres. 
Cotton exports jumped over 70 per 
cent. And, significantly the popu- 
lation of Egypt increased from 5,250,- 
000 in 1873 to 12,292,000 in 1914. 


Land and Nature are Overtaxed 

After a few years, however, Egypt’s 
agricultural picture became less rosy. 
In the early years of perennial irri- 
gation yields per acre increased, but 
within several years they began to 
decline. 

The decline began to show itself 
at the turn of the century. Between 
1899 and 1909 cotton yields drop- 
ped almost 50 per cent. Investiga- 
tions proved that the deterioration 
of the land was occurring not in 
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spite of the new irrigation system 
but because of it. Practically all 
factors involved in this disaster were 
ultimately traced to the perennial 
irrigation system and to the increas- 
ed supply of water that it brought. 

The most obvious cause of the 
decline was the increase of insect 
infestations, the cotton worm being 
the prime offender. The continual 
presence of water in the soil favored 
the incubation of vast numbers of 
these insects, with disastrous con- 
sequences. 

Second cause of trouble was 
general over-cropping, with con- 
sequent impoverishment of the soil. 
Under the old system of basin irri- 
gation, fertility of the land was 
renewed by the long enforced idle- 
ness during the river’s low period 
and the annual coating of mud 
deposited by the flood. Under the 
perennial irrigation system the soil 
benefited from neither. The dams 
and barrages on the Nile have held 
back the silt which once settled on 
the Nile valley. 

A third factor in the decline of 
fertility of the Nile valley—improper 
drainage—has caused even more 
damage. However, it has been at- 
tacked more successfully than the 
other problems. 

In order for the perennial irri- 
gation system to function, the level 
of the river had to be raised until at 
some points it was actually higher 
than surrounding farm land. Natu- 
rally, salt-laden subsoil water could 
not drain off. In the delta the water 
table had risen from its original 
point of six to eight yards below the 
surface to one yard in 1908. 

Under the old basin system of 
irrigation, salts in drainage water 
were washed away by the annual 
flood. Under the present system, 
the flood is kept within its banks 
and the salts accumulate year by 
year. As a result of this salt accumu- 
lation, some lands in the Nile delta— 
once the most fertile in the world 
—became a barren, salt-ridden waste. 

These damaging factors left Egypt 





in the awkward position of quanti- 
tatively expanding the cultivable 
area of its land while reducing the 
quality of that same land. 


Egypt has oS goed Restored 
the Nile Valley’s Original Fertility 


The seriousness of the land crisis 
prompted the government to take 
some effective, if belated, steps to 
correct the mistakes of artificial irri- 
gation. 

Vast armies of peasants beat down 
the cotton worm by hand. But the 
problem of wasted Nile silt has not 
been easily solved. The best solu- 
tion found has been to allow the 
silt-laden water to stahd in lakes in 
the delta area until its minerals and 
organic matter settle to the bottom. 
Eventually, the lakes are turned into 
farms. 

Drainage, stagnated by all-year 
irrigation, has been improved to a 
great extent, but at high cost. First, 
only the minimum amount of water 
needed was allowed to leave the Nile. 
Then, miles and miles of main and 
subsidiary drainage ditches were dug 
by the government and the peasan- 
try. 

While correcting some problems, 
the drainage system created others. 
Drainage canals sometimes occupied 
as much as ten per cent of the culti- 
vated area which they drained. To 
meet this problem in thickly popu- 
lated areas, the government has pro- 
vided covered drains for small land- 
owners. 


Expensive Reclamation 
Could have been Avoided 


If all these corrective measures 
are applied vigorously, Egypt's per- 
ennial irrigation system may func- 
tion without destroying the fertility 
of its valley. But already the price 
paid has been high. Within a cen- 
tury man almost undid the work of 
ages of natural fertilization. 

Today, Egypt is turning to chemi- 
cal fertilizers to replace the invalu- 
able organic matter and rock pow- 
ders that nature was kind enough 
to give it and that the Egyptian far- 
mer was blind enough to feel un- 
necessary. 
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The goose is as fine a holiday bird as any. Purebred Embdens like these are recommended for starting a goose raising project. 


Winter Care of Geese. 


Pointers on seasonal care 
of a traditional holiday bird. 


By LEWIS GLASER 


lea and water is all that 
geese need to live and grow. 
But grass, upon which geese have fed 
since early spring, loses vitality and 
nourishing value along about No- 
vember in most areas. Therefore, it 
becomes necessary to provide the 
birds with feed to replace the grass. 
What is fed should be determined 
largely by what is to be done with 


the flock, and type of feed available. 

The geese of the flock should be 
divided into two groups. The first 
will be those to be kept for breeding 
next spring; the second will be birds 
to fatten for table purposes. 

Since the breeders selected will be 
parents of next year’s goslings, care- 
ful thought should be given to the 
type and character of the birds selec- 


ted. They are chosen for size, appear- 
ance, type, sex, strong bones, straight 
legs, erect carriage, vigor, clear eyes, 
bright plumage with no feather im- 
perfections, strong wings, and sound 
beaks. Breeding requires attention 
to the mating, proper feeding, and 
efhcient care of eggs and housing. 

These prospective parents should 
be fed sparingly on corn and other 
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A close view of a row of fattening pens. 
which will later make very fine manure. 


fattening grains through the winter 
in preparation for the laying period 
which begins about February 15. 
lhey should have the complete run 
of the farm with freedom to play in 
the snow and disport themselves in 
icy water. A fully feathered goose 
can withstand sub-zero temperatures. 

The culled-out group will be the 
fatteners. Among those unsuited for 
breeding will be found crossbreds, 
off standards, cripples, birds from 
poor laying strains, those with dam- 
aged wings, defective feet and legs, 
imperfect necks and_ beaks. This 
group does best when placed in a 
small lot or pen, rather than in- 
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Note the thick layer of straw for bedding 


doors, where exercise is limited, and 
where they are fed generously on 
corn and other fattening grains. 

Corn should not be their exclu- 
sive feed, however, but rather a large 
proportion of their daily intake. 
Geese are exceptionally fond of corn, 
but this grain is not a perfect food 
because it lacks two vital and highly 
important amino acids. Constant 
feeding of corn may cause the birds 
to go off their feed. 


Feeding Geese is Simple 


Geese can thrive on numerous 
feedstuffs but they are not total vege- 
tarians. They can be tricked into 





eating meat if a small quantity is 
carefully pulverized and mixed into 
an appetizing ration. They enjoy 
good quality hay but it must be of 
the succulent and green variety like 
alfalfa or clover. Fibrous hay, like 
timothy, is most unsuitable, as it can 
and frequently does cause digestive 
disturbances. The best way to feed 
hay is to keep it in racks open at top 
and sides for easy access and spoil- 
age prevention. It is unwise to de- 
pend entirely upon hay for winter 
feeding; other succulent feeds should 
be provided constantly. 

During the period when field 
grass is in short supply or entirely 
lacking, geese may be fed potatoes 
(preferably steamed), and other vege- 
tables. Some vegetables can be served 
after a period in storage. Others 
should be fed at once while they are 
fresh and crisp. Badly spoiled leaves 
and roots should be discarded; any 
vegetables that have been exposed 
to poisonous sprays must be washed 
carefully because of their toxic 
effects. 

Fruits and peelings of apples and 
pears are relished. Table fruits need 
not be discarded if they are slightly 
damaged or frosted. They may be 
cut into small pieces and served to 
geese in feeding pans. Sweet corn 
fodder, gathered after the first frost, 
is good for geese. Stale, but not 
moldy, bread may be fed slightly 
moistened with water, skim milk, or 
diluted molasses. 


Geese Like Silage 


Silage made of lawn clippings, 
mixed grasses, waste from vegetable 
canneries, small grains, field corn 
can be used liberally when available. 
To avoid wastage of corn grains, 
these should be removed from the 
ears, the cobs discarded. The feeding 
of badly-molded feeds of any kind 
is bad. 

An easily-prepared mixture can be 
made by using yellow corn meal 
with wheat bran, slightly moistened 
and fed in a crumbly state with some 
hard grit mixed in. This can serve 
as a morning meal. At night the 
fatteners may be given oats, wheat, 
barley and some cracked yellow corn 
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in a mash and fed in a crumbly state. 

Any feeds not consumed should be 
placed in the compost pile together 
with any bedding that requires re- 
moval. 

A small family flock of geese may 
be given an occasional treat of 
sprouted grains, root and shoot torn 
from the cluster. Oats are popular 
but other grains may be sprouted. 
Where a large number of geese are 
maintained, too much work is in- 
volved in providing a constant sup- 
ply of sprouted grains. 

Through the winter, breeders must 
be kept in good body-condition, but 
with only enough corn to provide 
them with the heat and energy to 
keep them comfortable in cold 
weather, and enough other nourish- 
ing food to keep them healthy. A 
handful of shelled corn should see 
each bird through a cold day. They 
should not be allowed to become 
weak and thin from lack of food, 
water and care. On the other hand, 
if fed too well they may start laying 
before their eggs are wanted. 


Winter Housing for Geese 


During the winter months the 
owner should feed geese in or very 
close to their house so they will form 
the habit of making it their quarters 
for comfort and nesting. It is im- 
portant, too, that geese have an ever- 
present supply of pure drinking 
water, and some provision should 
be made to keep it from freezing 
solid. 

Goose housing can be simple and 
inexpensive. Walls and ceiling open- 
ings should be made tight to avoid 
draughts and leakage. All rat holes 
should be plugged. Geese do not 
roost. They rest and make their 
nests on the ground. A bedding of 
old leaves, hay or grain straw should 
be put down to the depth of two or 
more inches. More bedding can be 
piled on or what is there can be re- 
moved to make way for a new supply. 

The bedding will make excellent 
fertilizer. If it isn’t spread on the 
field, it should be composted for 
later use. 

3eginning about January 15, and 
during the laying season which be- 


gins a month later, liberal feeding 
of a nutritious but not fattening ra- 
tion helps egg production. Chicken, 
turkey, or duck laying-mashes are 
just as good for laying geese but it 
is best to serve these mashes slightly 
crumbly. Add water, skim milk, or 
diluted cane molasses. ' 
The goslings can be expected 
about March 15 and later—28 days 
after the eggs are set for incubation. 


Fattening the Goose 


The young goose—really a gosling 
about six months old—has a large 
appetite with an enormous capacity 
for transforming grains into rich 
fat. Fattening is nothing more than 
ripening. The onset of cool weather 
is the time when geese are in the 
best condition for fattening. No 
domestic fowl—or any other fowl for 
that matter—responds more readily 
to the fattening process than the 
young goose. 

It takes about three or four weeks 
to properly fatten a goose. The 
birds are fed liberally, with all they 
can be induced to eat at each serv- 
ing. Full feeding, at regular inter- 
vals each day, will produce fine 
birds at the end of the fattening 
period. 

There are goose farms in Europe 
where thousands undergo fattening 
at the same time, in pens specially 
built for the purpose. An important 
part of each pen is the thick layer 
of straw used for bedding, which 
becomes valuable fertilizer when it 
is removed. The goose-fattening 
farms follow these basic principles: 
(1) using young geese less than a 
year old; (2) placing them in well- 
bedded pens; (3) supplying well- 
balanced, fattening diets; (4) plenty 
of fresh drinking water always near 
the feeding troughs; (5) freedom 
from all human and animal an- 
noyances; (6) slaughtering the birds 
when they have lumps of fat under 
their wings. 

Unfortunately, geese of prime 
quality are few and far between in 
our own country, but this situation 
can be remedied if we adopt the 
methods that have proved success- 
ful in the Old World. The European 


likes his goose with plenty of ganse- 
schmaltz. Goose fat, when drawn 
off and saved, is used for cooking, 
baking, flavoring, and as a house- 
hold remedy. 


How the Goose is Cooked 


The ripened goose needs careful 
attention in the kitchen. In general, 
the preparation of the bird is quite 
similar to that of the turkey but 
with one notable difference: smart 
cooks want to salvage the luxurious 
goose fat. 

Place the thoroughly cleaned 
bird on a pan in an oven regulated 
at about 350 degrees F. Soon the 
fat will start pouring out. Punctur- 
ing the carcass permits freer escape. 
The fat is removed and poured into 
a container. 

In about a half-hour the goose is 
ready for stuffing. No improvement 
has yet been found over the all- 
fruit stuffing. The temperature is 
lowered to about 300 degrees F. and 
the stuffed goose will be roasted 
slowly at this point. More fat will 
appear and this should be removed 
and kept. The fruit. stuffing will 
absorb some. Many American cooks 
like to baste with orange or prune 
juice rather than use the fat. Test 
the fat part of the leg to determine 
when the goose is fully cooked. 

The barnyard goose has been 
appreciated in Europe for many 
centuries because of the ease and 
cheapness of its production; the dis- 
tinctive flavor and quality of its 
meat; the unique physical and 
chemical properties of its liver; the 
value of its feathers and down; its 
beauty and general usefulness on the 
small or large farm. 

No part of the goose carcass need 
be wasted. Among just a few of the 
by-products are the breast for spic- 
ing and smoking; the bones for feed- 
ing to other poultry or geese or used 
as fertilizer; the liver for the making 
of pate de foie gras; the feathers are 
in big demand by artists and cal- 
ligraphists; the down is used for 
making an exquisite powder puff. 
Down is now in demand for use in 
lining aviators’ suits and in sleeping 
bags. 
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‘How | Failed as a Farmer. 


The honest confession of a man who wanted 
and tried to be a farmer, and couldn’t make a go of it. 


By ERNEST L. FOREPAUGH 


Gove years before anyone was 
to hear of Hiroshima, I made up 
my mind that the world was headed 
for hell in a handbasket. The ex- 
pedient way out of such a convey- 
ance, I decided, was a small farm. 

Even in the best of times there is 
nothing unusual about the man who 
yearns for a little piece of land where 
he can grow his own food and think 
his own thoughts and be his own 
boss. People who have gone and 
carved five acres and independence 
out of the wilderness are not pre- 
cisely in the minority, either—judg- 
ing from the number of books they 
publish. They write about the joys 
of mastering the land, but on closer 
scrutiny prove to have held fat- 
salaried jobs in the city all through 
their rugged agricultural experi- 
ences. 

Perhaps I am the only man extant 
who has realized the dream of having 
a farm and who is willing to come 
right out in print and confess that 
he made a complete fizzle of it. 

A few years ago I could rear back 
and reel off all the stupid mistakes 
farmers make, and never pause for 
water. 

I will not pretend, as writers on 
the subject often do, that I knew 
nothing whatsoever about farming 
to start with—that I could not dis- 
tinguish between a crupper and a 
throatlatch, or that I thought cows 
squatted to fill the little cream bot- 
tles. As a matter of fact I had grown 
up in a small town where there was 
every opportunity to observe farm 
life. Ever since boyhood I had nursed 
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a yen to show those ignorant farmers 
how their job should be done. 
All I lacked was the farm. 


Three Ways to Get a Farm 


Now that land is no longer free 
for the killing off of a few redskins, 
there are: only three ways, as far as 
I know, to get a farm: (1) inherit 
one; (2) rent one; (3) buy one. 
Although it is debatable whether 





the latter is the best procedure, I 
chose it when a windfall brought me 
a neat wad of folding money. 

If any reader supposes that I 
dashed right out and bought the 
first ground an agent threw in my 


face, he is mistaken. No woman 
shopping for an Easter bonnet ever 
was more finical than I was about 
buying the right farm. I studied the 
farm brokers’ catalogues and the 
classified advertisements. I looked 
at so many abandoned farms in 
Connecticut, my skin began to take 
on a nutmeg texture, and before 
I got through inspecting Bucks 


County, Pennsylvania, I was talking 
with a Dutch accent. 

But all these places were priced 
for country gentlemen, and even 
though I had yet to hear of the or- 
ganic method, my aim was to be- 
come a real dirt farmer. 

About this time a Federal Land 
Bank bulletin tipped me off on some 
fancy foreclosures available back in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. So I headed my car to- 
ward Highway 66. 

If there is a sure-cure for a City- 
dweller who has been bitten by the 
farm-bug, it must be a tour of fore- 
closures. It gives one a picture of the 
American Way of Life somewhat 
different from that presented in the 
four-color farm magazines. But the 
sagging roofs, the gutted land, the 
haywire gates, the rusting tools, the 
reeking wells, the tottery privies, the 
ramshackle barns, the barren yards, 
the rotted fences, the desolate houses 
—none of these fazed me. I kept 
right on looking. 


The Ideal Place 


Then came the day when I found 
the ideal place. We were driving 
along a twisted road, deep in the 
Ozarks of southern Missouri, when 
it appeared: a little white cottage 
set on a gentle knoll, shaded by tall 
oak and walnut trees. A creek, so 
crystal clear that fish could be seen 
flitting above the clean gravel, ran 
through the backyard. The house 
had a big stone fireplace. The barn 
and outbuildings were painted and 
in good repair. Luxuriant fields of 
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clover stretched along the stream. 
The season was early spring: trees 
were coming into leaf and the air 
was heady with perfume of dogwood 
and peach blossoms and violets. 
Even the roadside ditches were 
bombshells of beauty. 

It was almost too much to hope 
that such a vision of a farm could be 
had for mere cash. I felt crass about 
going up to the owner’s house and 
asking whether he was willing to sell. 
Much to my astonishment, he did 
not drive me from his door. Instead 
he hauled me in and breathlessly 
began telling me that the thought 
of selling had never occurred to him, 
and that it would pretty near break 
his heart to part with a farm he had 
worked so hard to build up-—still 
and all he had never owned anything 
he would not sell if he could get his 
price for it. His mercenary turn 
made me feel easier about taking 
the place away from him with a 
down payment, right then and there. 
Of course there were some trivialities 
about having the title searched and 
signing a few papers relative to the 
first and second mortgages. But now 
I owned a farm. 


Keeping a Cow 

My predecessor told me that he 
did not have a cow on the place, and 
I was shocked. He said that he had 
found it more economical to sell his 
hay and grain and to buy milk from 
a neighbor. What a deplorable con- 
fession for any farmer to make, I 
thought. Maybe it explained the 
alacrity with which he had accepted 
my first offer. Obviously any man 
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who tried to farm without cows 
couldn’t be much of a farmer. I 
remembered from childhood the 
scorn with which townspeople used 
to speak of the forlorn share-crop- 
pers who came in on Saturdays and 
bought their week’s supply of tinned 
milk. No wonder such shiftless peo- 
ple never got ahead! 

A farm without cows, to my way 
of thinking, was no farm at all. But 
prudence was the watchword. Start 
with one heifer and let nature take 
its course. A dairy herd would come 
later. 

My first lesson in farm practices 
was that haggling can be a social 
grace. If you accpet an Ozark farm- 
er’s first price without any palaver, 
you insult him. 

Having heard of a cow for sale, 
highly recommended by all who 
knew her, I went to see her owner. 
We spent the afternoon talking 
about everything under the sun, 
making cautious reference now and 
then to the cow. Little was said 
about the number of gallons she gave 
at a milking, or the butterfat con- 
tent of her milk, or any such ir- 
relevancies. He assured me, however, 
that she was not a breachy animal. 
Shrewd inquiry on my part develop- 
ed that he meant she was not given 
to breaking down fences. And so, 
after the price he had been willing 
to take and I had been eager to pay 
all along finally changed hands, I 
led Daisy home at sunset. 

My neighbor had been quite hon- 
est in telling me that Daisy was not 
breachy. He had neglected to tell 
me, however, that she was a jumper. 
Daisy could stand flat-footed and 
clear an ordinary fence. And by 
standing back and taking a little 
run she would sail over all the extra 
strands of barbed wire I kept adding 
around the pasture. I figured that if 
I could have entered that cow in a 
steeplechase, I could have retired on 
my winnings. 

Daisy had no pedigree. But some- 
where in her ancestry there must 
have been both a jackrabbit and a 
racehorse, because without even go- 
ing into her high lope she could kick 





dust in the face of my best saddle 
mare. Soon my new blue denims 
were in tatters from having chased 
Daisy through miles of creek bot- 
tom underbrush. 

She was, nevertheless, a splendid 
milker. Only she just never was 
home at milking time. 

Daisy was supplanted by a small 
herd of pure-bred Jerseys. The Jer- 
sey, I was assured, has a family pride 
which precludes her conducting her- 
self in any way unbecoming to a 
cow. Certainly there is no more 
gentle and beautiful an animal on 
the farm than a pedigreed Jersey 
cow. One has only to speak harshly 
to a Jersey and the moisture will 
come into her eyes and she will quit 
trying for a butter-fat record. 

Jersey cows are highly delicate 
creatures. They are susceptible to 
mastitis and they often have diff- 
culty bringing their calves. The 
veterinarian spent so much time in 
my barn, I offered to set him up an 
office in the tack room. Otherwise 
I consider the Jersey a vast improve- 
ment over a mean old heifer like 
Daisy. 

But after a year of keeping records, 
I sat down one day with all the 
figures. Counting in everything, de- 
preciation on the investment, feed 
costs, veterinary fees, medicines, 
breeding charges less total milk 
checks and value of manure, I learn- 
ed that we were paying just over a 
dollar a quart for our household 
milk. 

Equally as important as the cow 
to a self-sustaining farm, I used to 
say, is a nice flock of chickens. Some 
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Why I Failed as a Farmer 


people like Leghorns for egg produc- 
tion and others favor Rhode Island 
Reds for edibility. The smart thing 
to do was chose a breed that com- 
bined both qualities. According to 
a most persuasive hatchery circular, 
perfection had been achieved in a 
special strain of orange-colored Or- 
pingtons. So for a start I ordered 
300 of these day-old pullet chicks, 
paying premium prices. 

Not until the big flat cartong of 
chicks arrived at the post office did 
I remember that there was no place 
to keep them. The former owner, 
with his nondescript collection of 
hens, had taken away everything 
portable, including the brooders. 
There had been no need to make an 
issue of it at the time, because the 
weather then was warm and sunny. 
But now, a week later, a chill rain 
was falling and the radio was pre- 
dicting a freeze. 


Pointers on Poultry 


The only thing to do was bring 
the baby chicks into the kitchen. 
Cunning little things! Every piece 
of flannel in the wardrobe was 
brought out to give them warmth, 
all of which they promptly fouled 
beyond reclaim. It always was a 
wonder to me how those cute little 
bits of fluff could give vent to such 
an inordinate amount of liquid ma- 
nure. If I hadn't seen it myself, I 
wouldn't have believed it. They dis- 
dained newspapers spread on the 
kitchen linoleum, preferring an an- 
tique Persian rug in the parlor, 
many getting their necks broken by 
the swinging door in their haste to 
go. 

Soon the whole house was pulsat- 
ing with poultry. The floors looked 
like the bottom of a bird cage. 
Shrill cheeps shivered the night. The 
cold spell hung on and the chicks 
sprouted wing feathers and started 
roosting on the piano. 

One day the hatchery’s two-week 
warranty against disease expired, and 
the next day the chicks began doing 
likewise. Although they had been 
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Continued 


models of health before, now they 
began coming down with every symp- 
tom listed in the poultry handbook: 
pin worms, coccidiosis, pullorum, 
laryngotracheitis, and a few gallina- 
ceous ailments I don’t know how to 
spell. By sitting up nights I saved 
the lives of about a hundred, and 
they repaid my solicitude by turn- 
ing out to be either cockerels or 
hermaphrodites. 


The Rains Came 


It rained and it kept on raining. 
That limpid little stream purling 
through the backyard now became 
an angry yellow torrent, laden with 
dead chickens and rail fences and 
haystacks and bawling cows. I mark- 
ed its rise with sticks as it menaced 
our doorstep. The branch backed up 
across the road, making an island of 
my picturesque knoll. The R.F.D. 
carrier did not get through for a 
week. 

Water came spilling off those hills 
as if they were tin roofs. Later, when 
I sought to learn why, I found that 
it was the custom to set fire to the 
hills every fall. Lady poets wrote, 
and local newspapers even published, 
paeans to the burning hills. 

I was especially concerned, because 
with the county agent’s advice I had 
planted some 10,000 pine seedlings 
on the hillside above my house. The 
county agent, a brisk and forward- 
looking young man, had assured me 
that there was more money in raising 
pine trees than there was in raising 
corn, if a man would just wait 20 








years for the crop to mature. He 
hadn’t warned me that any ridge- 
running pyromaniac could, without 
fear of punishment, wipe out my 
little trees before they got a start. 

When I asked old-timers why they 
wanted to burn off the hills, they all 
gave me that quizzical look a sea- 
soned farmer gives a brash amateur. 
A few condescended to answer. One 
explained that fire killed off cattle 
ticks. Another that it thinned out 
the old canes in the wild blackberry 
patches. And a third said that it was 
to get the leaves out of the way so 
that grass could grow. 

I was telling the local banker 
about this and was encouraged to 
hear him pooh-pooh the first two 
reasons as ridiculous. But when I 
mentioned the third he said solemn- 
ly, “That’s right, Ernie. You take 
leaves laying on the ground, they're 
just like an old mattress. If they 
wasn’t burned off, the grass never 
would get through.” 


The Gist of It 
Old Mrs. Gristle, the telephone 
central who couldn't read or write, 
used to say when she was reporting 

a telegram that had been phoned 

over from the Junction, “I'll give 

you the gist of it.” There is more to 
tell, but it all adds up to the same 
failure. 

Not long ago I read an article by 

a noted farm economist. He gave 

ten reasons why beginning farmers 

often go on the rocks: 
1. Too small a farm business. 
2. Too little capital. 

3. Too much debt. 

. The high level of farm real 
estate prices, compared to 
long-time expected income. 

5. Too much capital invested 

in machinery. 

Too little capital invested 

in machinery. 

Unsuitability of the farm to 

produce a kind of product 

that is in demand—or failure 
of the operator to convert 
the farm to the right product. 

8. Poor marketing facilities. 

9. Lack of familiarity with the 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Sou people, known to medical 
science as vermiphobes, despise 
the gentle earthworm. They write ve- 
hement letters to editors denouncing 
the earthworm and all its works. 

But the loudest outcry against the 
earthworm so far has been raised by 
no less formidable a foe than the 
Daily Worker, New York’s Commu- 
nist newspaper. Inasmuch as the 
attack is directed against earthworms 
at large, it must be assumed that the 
red earthworm has not been ad- 
hering to the party line any more 
closely than the hybrid or the native 
earthworm, both of which are well- 
known diversionists. 

One Dyson Carter, writing in the 
Worker's Sunday magazine section, 
leads off with a denunciation of tri- 
chinosis, and from there, in a bril- 
liant display of dialectics, he finds 
it no jump at all to land on earth- 
worms: 


“The great danger lies in the fact 
that people generally regard all worms 
as harmless, and know little about the 
misery they cause. 

“Perhaps their attitude arises from 
widespread misconception about the 
importance of the ordinary garden 
worm. Especially in recent times there 
have grown up among amateur garden- 
ers all kinds of foolish beliefs about 
earthworms. These silly ideas can be 
summed up in the notion that garden 
worms make soil wonderfully produc- 
tive and are able to cure all sorts of 
soil deficiencies. 

“The ‘worm fans’ even publish mag- 
azines and books on the subject. The 
reason behind all this is found in cold 
cash. Big worm farms have been estab- 
lished. The operators actually sell 
their special breeds of worm to gulli- 
ble people for the purpose of ‘re-stock- 
ing’ poor soil. Two U. S. government 
scientists, Drs. Hopp and Hopkins, have 
just called attention to this situation. 
They point out the total lack of scienti- 
fic evidence regarding the value of 
worms. They carried out experiments 
proving that dead worms were just as 
valuable to the plants as live ones, 
because all a worm adds to the soil is 
nitrogen. This can be bought very 
cheaply in nitrogenous fertilizers of 
many kinds, and to sell live worms as 
a source of nitrogen is a racket that no 
sensible person should fall for.” 


The pseudo-authoritative reference 
to “Drs. Hopp and Hopkins” is a 
typical canard. The unadorned truth 
is that some four years ago Henry 
Hopp and Homer T. Hopkins of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 





Red Newspaper Purges Red Worms 


issued a preliminary report in which 
they said: “It must be admitted that 
we do not know truly and finally the 
extent to which earthworms promote 
the fertility of soil... There is 
enough ‘smoke’, experimentally and 
observationally, to indicate that 
there must be some degree of ‘fire’ 
to this earthworm idea.” 

Since that early, inconclusive re- 
port Dr. Hopp and his assistants 
have continued their experiments 
with earthworms, and he has report- 
ed astonishing results. Hay yields 
increased fourfold, for example. 
Granules in poor clay doubled by 
earthworm activity. Many other 
startling demonstrations have made 
Dr. Henry Hopp one of the world’s 
foremost defenders of the earth- 
worm. 

Back in 1935 the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published a bul- 
letin by an entomologist named W. 
R. Walton which is more to the 


Daily Worker's purpose. Although 
Walton states without cavil that 
“Earthworms increase the nitrifying 
power of soils and, in short, put the 
soil in better physical and chemical 
condition for plant growth,” he 
solemnly points out that “The rapid 
popularization of the game of golf 
and the consequent recent multi- 
plication of golf courses throughout 
the country have led to an ever in- 
creasing demand for information 
regarding methods of destroying 
earthworms.” Among his recom- 
mendations for poisoning earth- 
worms are the well-known fruit 
spray, arsenate of lead, and the popu- 
lar chemical fertilizer, ammonium 
sulphate! 


Such applications, Dr. Walton as- 
sures his readers, will overcome the 
inconvenience of earthworms ‘on 
golf greens, where their castings form 
lumps or irregularities that interfere 
seriously with the play.” 

Wait till Russia finds out that its 
American mouthpiece has joined up 
with the country club set! 





Here is the Communist Daily Worker’s conception of the personality of the earthworm. 
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You and the Earthworm, 


To make the most of one of the organic method’s biggest 
assets, you must learn to grow worms by the thousands. 


By WILLIAM A. PHILLIPS 


boa the wealthy can afford to 
buy enough worms to care for 
a few acres of land. Fortunately such 
expense can be readily spared. Red 
worms, the kind advertised for sale, 
are easily raised. Native earthworms, 
not for sale, are easily attracted into 
the soil. Together they form a team 
that’s tops in any soil building 
league. 

The Red worm, which has a vital 
role in organiculture, is sold under 
a variety of names—manure worms, 
Earthworkers, Hybrids, Domesticat- 
ed Soilution. Regardless of name no 
garden is complete without them. 
The Red worm is a surface com- 





poster, never burrowing more than 
a few inches into the earth. Except 
for some mineral bearing clays, they 
eat little if any soil at all. Together 
with bugs, beetles, maggots and other 
of the earth’s surface life, the Red 
worm feeds on decaying plant and 
animal carcasses and the offal of 
higher animals. 

Native earthworms—white, grey, 
brown hackle—live and 
feed in the sub-surface strata. Their 
work is on the finishing end of Na- 
ture’s soil production line. Burrow- 
ing deeply into the earth for min- 
eral stores and feeding on the resi- 


blue and 


due of the surface composters, the 


Here are a few of the boxes in which earthworms are bred at the Organic Experimental 
Farm. Thousands are fed to the chickens. 
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Native earthworm blends the result- 
ing humus with earth to form a 
table of rich topsoil. Their work is 
just as vital as the composting opera- 
tion of the Reds. 


It is not necessary for the farmer 
to worry about a breeding stock of 
Native earthworms. In spite of the 
worm slaughter wrought by inten- 
sive cultivation, there are still a few 
Native earthworms seeking haven 
along the hedgerows and anxious to 
move in when soil conditions are 
made right for them. 

While experimenting with a new 
type of Red Worm hatchery at 
Bessemer, Alabama, after having 
been in the worm-raising business 
a number of years, I recently dis- 
covered a sure-fire method of attract- 
ing mass emigration of Native earth- 
worms. Realizing the mortality haz- 
ard involved in transplanting worms 
fattened on rich compost to less 
favorable environment, I wanted to 
have them move out into the soil 
of their own will. 


The site of his hatchery experi- 
ment was a 100 x 110 foot plot of 
clay soil completely in worms. The 
hatchery was placed near the center 
of the plot and a mulch of ground 
sugar cane pomace about two inches 
thick was placed over the entire 
surface of the plot. Two thousand 
English manure worm breeders were 
stocked in the hatchery on October 
2, 1949. They were fed a liberal 
diet of kitchen wastes and fresh cow 
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manure. By January the popula- 
tion of the colony had increased so 
extensively that worms were moving 
out into the cane pomace. 

In April of that year, I laid out 
rows through the pomace and plant- 
ed them to Longreen Okra. Thirty 
days after planting, he thinned the 
plants to two feet apart in the rows 
which were spaced at three feet. A 
grainy soil, tinted with composted 
pomace and containing a number of 
hatchery born worms, clung to the 
roots of these plants. 

When the plants were three feet 
high and bearing, every other row 
was pulled out to facilitate harvest- 
ing because of the stinging nature 
of okra plants. The roots systems 
by this time were so firmly imbedded 
that a fork was needed to lift them 
out. There were scores of Reds 
clustered around the roots. However, 
the fork also raised a number of fat 
grey hackle earthworms running 
four to six inches long. Moving in- 
to the soil between the rows, I sank 
my spading fork again and again. 
Each lift brought up a handful of 
fat grey hackles. 

What brought these Native earth- 
worms in such numbers? The sugar 
cane mulch? Perhaps. But it is 
significant that the greatest concen- 
tration of earthworms was found in 
soil under those portions of mulch 
which had been more thoroughly 
digested by the Reds! Incidentally, 
although this plot had not been 
touched with a plow except for lay- 
ing off the plant rows, the fork sank 


to the hilt with very little effort. 

In considering the earthworm and 
the earthworm hatchery, the farmer 
must appreciate the fact that worms 
are living, warm-blooded animals 
and require food, water and shelter 
just as do horses, pigs and other 
animals on the farm. Earth itself 
is not food for either plant or ani- 
mal. The water pitcher is not water; 
it is the medium for containing 
water. Earth is only the medium 
for containing worm and plant food 
in the form of composted organic 
matter. Without organic matter to 
feed upon, worms cannot build up a 
barren soil. 

The Red worm hatchery need be 
no more than 18 x 36 inches inside. 
In the north, excavate about 12 
inches—south of Kentucky, no more 
than three inches. The bottom is 
left bare and is encased by walls of 
tile, brick or boards which reach up 
to 12 inches above ground level. 
Stock the hatchery with 2,000 Red 
worms; the brand name doesn’t mat- 
ter as they all serve the purpose. The 
hatchery should be well supplied 
with table scraps, vegetable parings, 
and other organic matter. Cow and 
rabbit manure are excellent, but it 
is best to avoid using horse and 
poultry manure. 

A little corn meal, wheat bran or 
cottonseed meal sprinkled on top 
once a week will stimulate the breed- 
ing urge. If it is impossible to build 
the hatchery under natural shade, 
artificial shade in the form of a pup 
tent of heavy burlap will provide 


proper protection. As the worms 
increase in number, food is con- 
verted to humus very rapidly. As 
soon. as the hatchery pit is full and 
the bedding is black with a tenden- 
cy to pack, it should be removed 
and the bedding forked up. Allow 
thirty minutes for the worms to get 
out of the way, clean out three- 
fourths of the way down and add 
new feed. 

One hatchery is enough for the 
average garden. For best possible 
coverage, it should be as near the 
center of the plot as possible. As 
the worm colony increases, the older 
worms push out into the garden, 
flower beds and lawn. After a 
rainy night they can be found nested 
under leaves, turfs of grass, stones, 
and just about everyplace.. Since 
they are finding their own way 
around, they will survive where the 
planted worm might be unable to 
condition itself to the environment 
and would find the going rough. 

For farm or orchard, the ideal 
plan is a series’ of hatcheries. The 
land should be checked off into 100 
foot squares and a hatchery placed 
in the center of each square. New 
hatcheries can be stocked by divid- 
ing older ones every sixty days. 

Wishing for a wormy soil won't 
give it to you. Compost or mulch 
trees and crops. The swarming Red 
worms will take over this mulch and 
will then rent out the downstairs 
apartment to hordes of Native earth- 
worms. For you as a landlord—the 
dividend is a truly potent soil. 





Hens Need Air 
More Than Heat 

Chickens don’t need air-tight 
houses for winter comfort any more 
than a man in red flannels and over- 
coat needs a steam bath. Chickens 
are well protected with a coat of 
feathers. There is no need to go to 
extremes, providing high tempera- 
ture conditions in the laying house 
during winter. The average poultry 
house is closed up too much when 
the first cold weather arrives. 


Closing up the house traps moist 
air. Wet floors and dripping walls 
will result even though deep litter 
is on the floor. 

Keep windows open in a small, 
uninsulated house. On mild days, 
wide open is not too far and in very 
cold weather windows should be 
open enough to permit free move- 
ment of air, even at night. 

One way to improve poultry 
house ventilation is with insulation. 
If the ceiling and side walls are in- 


sulated, there should be a wide differ- 
ence between temperatures outside 
and inside houses. Higher tempera- 
ture of moving air inside houses will 
increase its drying effect. 

Another way of improving venti- 
lation is to use a properly-installed 
exhaust fan which will move two 
cubic feet of air per minute per bird 
of light breeds of chickens. The 
heavy breeds need two and two- 
thirds cubic feet of air moved every 
minute for each bird. 
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‘Farmer Gwyn Saves His Soil: 


Physically handicapped Lawrence Gwyn applies 


organic methods to a run-down farm and makes it pay. 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN and HUGH CRAIG 


W HEN Lawrence Gwyn moved 
to his farm in Hellertown, 
Pennsylvania, just before World 
War II, the 60 acres were badly run 
down. Most of the fertility had 
been mined out of the soil. There 
was only one plot of grass—the rest 
was weeds, and erosion had taken a 
big toll of the once fruitful land. 

Today, with the-aid of the or- 
ganic method, Gwyn’s modest farm 
is one of the most productive in 
Pennsylvania’s thriving Northamp- 
ton county. With wheat as his main 
crop, Gwyn harvested 38 bushels per 
acre of the golden grain last season, 
and the seed he raised has been 
certified—the only certified wheat in 
the county. 

Besides wheat, Mr. Gwyn grows 
mixed hays, raises hogs and pure 
bred Rock Alpine dairy goats. He 
hopes eventually to eliminate the 
hogs and add sheep and beef cattle 
to his live stock program. 

It’s a remarkable story, and all 
the more remarkable because Gwyn 
is only a and 
severely handicapped physically. Leg 
injuries left him almost a cripple 


weekend farmer, 


after a crack-up in his private plane 
in 1925. 
and raised on a farm in 
North Carolina, Gwyn worked for 
a farm implement firm in New York 
City when he returned from overseas 
following World War I. Today, he 
is transportation engineer for a 
world famous ice cream manufactur- 
er and distributor. 


Jorn 
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Machine Overcomes Handicap 

Mechanical farming is the answer 
to Lawrence Gwyn’s problem of car- 
ing for his soil. Unable to work on 
his feet for long hours he depends 
on his tractor, a John Deere model 
“A” Killifer panbreaker (22” capa- 
city) for subsoiling, a 24” disk tiller 
and a 22” offset heavy duty disk har- 
row. These latter implements are 
used effectively for breaking and 
mixing heavy cover crops into the 
topsoil or seed bed. 

Farmer Gwyn’s system of soil im- 
provement rests upon three sound 
basic principles: organic farming, 
soil conservation, and crop rotation. 
He believes that compost making is 
not all there is to good organic farm- 
ing. When soil has been eroded 
badly, as was the Gwyn farm some 
years ago, merely adding organic 
matter to the soil will not corrcct 
the deficiencies. Before soil improve- 
ment is undertaken, corrective meas- 
ures must be established to stop fur- 
ther erosion and depletion of the 
valuable topsoil that is still present. 

With this idea in mind Gwyn 
used his and subsoiler to 
Subsoiling breaks 


tractor 
good advantage. 
up hardpans and plow soles that 
formed in the soil 
previous 


may have been 


through improper — prac- 
tices. By breaking these hard layers, 
greater water penetration through 
the soil is possible. Water run-off, 
and thereby soil erosion, is decreased. 
This was the first step in the soil im- 


provement procedure on this farm. 


Since the soil nad already been de. 
pleted of much of its organic matter, 
subsoiling alone did not completely 
prevent water run-off and erosion. 

Contour terraces were built and 
grass waterways were constructed, 
Eroded gullies were filled in. In 
some of the larger gullies brush dams 
were built to block the flow of water 
over the loose fill used to eradicate 
them. Cover crops were grown to 
form a mat over the soil and pro- 
tect it from the washing effect of 
rain. 


Why Gywn Favors Wheat 


“We raised corn this past season,” 
Gwyn said, “but I don’t think we'll 
plant much corn any more. Wheat 
is better—it’s cleaner, doesn’t need 
cultivation. Besides, it makes a fine 
cover crop for the winter. 

Walking across newly-plowed 
ground toward a field where his son 
Allen was driving a tractor, Gwyn 
explained, “We make the furrows 
four feet apart and 18 to 20 inches 


deep. The best time for subsoiling . 


is when the ground is dry, so the 
plow can break up the ground be- 
tween the furrows, too. It doesn’t 
break up so well when it’s moist. 

“To turn the grass under, we use 
a disk plow and disk harrow. They 
don’t dig in as deep as the subsoil 
plow, but they chop up the grass, 
and that’s what you need to make it 
react with the minerals. When we're 
through plowing here, we'll harrow 
the fields and then drill them. 
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“And the seed we'll get when the 
wheat comes up will be good strong 
stock. Organic farming makes better 
seed—it won't run out, like other 
seed will after a few years.” 

The big tractor came to a stop at 
the edge of the field, and Gwyn 
pointed to the heavy subsoil plow. 
It looks like a big chisel on wheels, 
with a sturdy steel frame tc hold it 
down and a mechanical lift to bring 
it up at the end of a furrow. 

“You can fasten a mole drain—a 
heavy chunk of metal shaped like a 
torpedo—on the back of the blade 
and drag it along to compress the 
soil and make drains without tile,” 
Gwyn commented. “That’s a use- 
ful trick in marshy bottomlands, but 
you want to plow with the contour 
when you're using the mole drain, 
so you don’t end up making trenches 
instead of drains.” 


Sheet Composting in Use 


Gwyn at first made compost by 
the Sir Albert Howard method. 
Although this process provided an 
excellent final product Gwyn soon 
realized that for his purposes at 
least, the method was too slow and 
involved too much hard labor. He 
therefore adopted a variation of the 
sheet composting system, turning 
under cover crops and incorporating 
green manure into the svil. 

Because the farm’s livestock was 
limited, large quantities of animal 
manure were not available. Soil im- 
provement therefore was largely de- 
pendent upon the growing of leg- 
umes and grasses to be turned under 
as green manure and the addition 
of ground rock products such as raw 
ground limestone, Ruhm’s _phos- 
phate rock and potash rock. Inas- 
much as the soil is not highly acid in 
nature, there being a limestone sub- 
strata beneath much of the land, 
heavy applications of ground lime- 
stone were not necessary. Ruhm’s 
rock phosphate was added to the 
soil at the rate of 1000 pounds per 
acre. 

The legumes when turned under 
provided what was needed in the 
way of nitrogen for subsequent 
crops. Phosphate and potash rock 


furnished the other two major ele- 
ments 
ments. 


as well as many trace ele- 
Thus, without the use of 
chemical fertilizers, which Gwyn has 
not used for many years now, a good 
balance of nutrient elements, result- 
ing in vigorous plant growth, is pro- 
vided for in his farming program. 


Results of the Organic Method 


Crop rotation also plays a role in 
the soil improvement program on 
the Gwyn farm. The crop on each 


today appear in perfect condition. 
One particular field, which had been 
more severely damaged by erosion 
and gullying than others on the 
farm, this year yielded thirty-eight 
bushels of wheat per acre. No ferti- 
lizer was applied to this field, yet the 
crop was considered the best wheat 
in that area. 

Another large field planted to a 
mixture of sweet clover, brome grass 
and timothy had once been so badly 
eroded that terracing and grassed 
waterways were necessary to hold the 





Although hurt in a plane crash, Lawrence Gwyn is still able to farm his soil organically 
on weekends. 


field is changed from year to year 
so that the heavy drain particular 
crops place on certain nutrient ele- 
ments does not exhaust these miner- 
als from the soil. On one large 
field corn was planted followed by 
rye which was grown late and turned 
under. Buckwheat was planted after 
the rye and it too was turned under 
to add to the fertility of the soil. 
Other fields have been managed in 
a similar manner. 

The results Lawrence Gwyn has 
obtained with his soil improvement 
program leave no question as to the 
benefits he has received. Fields that 
had once been gutted with gullies 


soil. Today these erosion preventa- 
tives have outlived their usefulness. 
There is no longer water run-off 
over the soil and certainly no indica- 
tions of erosion. Although a few 
years ago he could not have done 
without them, now farmer Gwyn 
contemplates removing tiie terraces 
and waterways because they incon- 
venience his farming operations. 
Gwyn’s 17-year-old son Allen plans 
to attend the state agricultural col- 
lege when he finishes high school. 
His younger son, 14-year-old Bruce 
hasn’t quite made up his mind. But 
Farmer Gwyn proudly declares, 
“They're part time farmers, too.” 
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From Newsweek 


Sapannece FARMS had long 
been plagued by a problem 
that would have sparked an envious 
gleam in the eye of many a thirsty 
Western farmer. The giant vege- 
table garden which sprawls over 
20,000 rolling acres in Southern New 
Jersey had too much water. 

The trouble came from Seabrook’s 
freezing plant, which on peak pack- 
ing days pours forth a 10-million- 
gallon torrent, polluted with vege- 
table scraps. Formerly, when the 
food-proeessing operation was rela- 
tively small, the waste water could 
be dumped into artificial lagoons 
and trickled into streams. In recent 
years Seabrook started filtering and 
chlorinating to remove all foreign 
matter except some dissolved and 
suspended starch and sugar. Never- 
theless, nearby townspeople, recall- 
ing a wartime dehydration venture 
which had raised a mild» stench of 
decay in their watér supplies, clamor- 
ed for greater purity. 

Jack Seabrook, the company’s boy- 
ish-looking vice-president and a 
trained engineer, investigated ways 
further to purify the waste water. 
By last summer he had concluded 
that only one method stood a chance 
of succeeding: bio-filters—i.e., gravel 
beds in which special microorgan- 
isms digest organic matter. A bio- 
filter plant would cost more than 
a million dollars, and even then it 
might not work. 

Before embarking on this expen- 
sive and doubtful project, Seabrook 
called in Dr. C. W. Thornthwaite, 
who doubles as the company’s clima- 
tologist and head of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Laboratory of Clima- 
tology at Seabrook. Perhaps the 
water could simply be put back into 
the earth. Irrigation would use up 
only a few per cent of the volume, 
but maybe the troublesome liquid 
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‘The Other Side of the Forest 


could be soaked up in unfarmed 
acres. 

Thornthwaite set up a spraying 
system on an unused field covered 
with a sparse red-clover crop. In two 
hours his rotary sprayer had spewed 
two inches of water on an acre of 
sandy soil. Then the earth was 
surfeited; the surface had changed 
to a sandy soup. 

Hopeless though the idea seemed, 
Thornthwaite moved his sprayer 
500 feet to the edge of a scrubby 
white-oak forest. For two days he 
rained water on an acre of wood- 
land, but as fast as it fell it was 
soaked up. Changing to a much 
larger nozzle, he poured on 50 
inches of water in the next ten 
hours. Still the earth drank like a 
dry blotter. Although the forest floor 
was the same yellow sand as the 
clover field, for some reason a seem- 
ingly limitless amount of water 
could be soaked up under the trees, 
filtering down through alternate 
layers of sand and gravel to a strat- 
um of black muck, almost 200 feet 
below 

This week, with the final peak 
packing period (the spinach harvest) 
in full swing, Seabrook Farms seem- 
ed to have solved its waste disposal 
problem. 

Water from the filtration-chlorin- 
ation plant was flowing down a two- 
mile earth-banked canal, which had 
been dug this spring. At three 
pumping stations the water was 
forced into pipes leading to a total 
of 54 rotary sprayers strategically 
scattered through the woods. 

Aside from droplets that glittered 
on leaves within range of the spout- 
ing sprayers, the forest seemed no 
wetter than ever. Weekly readings 
at 30 observation wells have shown 
that the water percolating through 
the soil has raised the ground water 





level somewhat. But by this week 
enough springs had developed to 
establish an equilibrium; pure, pot- 
able water was flowing out of the 
woods as fast as the waste was being 
pumped in. 

Seabrook’s unique disposal scheme 
cost less than $100,000, most of the 
money going for such recoverable 
equipment as pumps, pipes, and irri- 
gation sprayers. To operate it costs 
no more than bio-filters and other 
more elaborate methods. Whether 
meat packers, canneries, and other 
food processors, under pressure to 
clean up streams neighboring their 
plants, can adopt similar systems to 
get rid of their wastes remains to 
be seen It will depend, for example, 
on available unused land and local 
soil conditions. 

In addition to solving an immedi- 
ate problem, the Seabrook method 
raises a number of interesting and 
broadly significant questions, among 
them: 

What will happen to_the plant 
and animal life of the inundated 
woodland? Averaging more than 
50 inches of precipitation per week, 
it is probably the wettest forest on 
earth. The world’s heaviest rainfall 
is only about 600 inches per year in 
Cherrapunji, India. 

What had farming done to the 
soil in the clover field? Obviously 
the tilling of the earth had reduced 
its permeability. Perhaps the sand 
particles had been in some way ce- 
mented by added chemicals or mi- 
crobial life. 

Finally, will this new way of waste 
disposal pay an extra dividend in 
helping to halt the alarming fall of 
the ground water table in more arid 
regions? 


Editor's note: Astute though News- 
week’s questions are, the implica- 
tions of Seabrook Farms’ pioneering 
waste disposal experiments are even 
more far-reaching. What would hap- 
pen, for example, if instead of spend- 
ing billions on dams for flood con- 
trol, the U. S. Government were to 
spend the same money developing 
widespread humus resources to hold 
snow and rain water where it falls? 
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Feed Grinders With Wings: 






Comments on the constant struggle to balance 
egg production and quality. y 


By THOMAS E. JOHNSTON 


a day someone will take a 
closer look at a hen. He will see 
her short, rugged beak equipped for 
pecking and tearing leaves and stems 


Take a look at a hen and you'll notice how 
well suited she is physically to feeding on 
¥ range instead of a mash trough. Hens will 
Y lay more eggs when fed mash, though. 


of plants, for shucking grains from 
husks and for picking seeds and ber- 
ries. He will see strong sharp claws 
on her feet, ideal instruments with 
which to scratch into soil for grubs 
and to uncover bugs and insects from 
their hiding places. Maybe this 
person’s curiosity will lead him to 
look critically at the internal organs 


for food digestion the next time he 
draws a chicken for the table. After 
cutting through powerful muscles 
which make up the walls of the giz- 
zard, he will remove the gizzard’s in- 
ner sack of stones, placed there pre- 
sumably to grind food into fine parti- 
cles for digestion. 

Next our observer looks at a flock 


Feed Grinders With Wings 


of hens living behind closed doors 
of a hen house and subsisting, as 
some hens do, on an all-mash ration. 
Their unused claws have grown long 
clotted 
with manure; they try to clear their 
beaks and throats of mash by rinsing 


and cumbersome and are 


them in water or rubbing them on 
the sides of the feeder or in the 
How hens 
pounce upon any whole grain which 


litter. eagerly these 





Continued 


mill grind feed better than a hen’s 
gizzard? Can machines gather and 
thresh grains better and more eco- 
nomically then hens can? How much 
of their essential and healthful in- 
gredients do feeds lose by being pro- 
cessed? 


Hens Prefer Whole Grain 


It is a well known fact that if hens 
are deprived of their mash and are 








Give a hen a choice between mash and whole grain and she'll chose the latter. Egg 

production is not as high when hens are kept on a 100 per cent whole grain diet, so 

a compromise is necessary to get high egg producticn and the extra egg quality that 
whole grain feeding encourages. 


comes their way, and what unabash- 
ed hunger they show for any kind of 
fresh green forage. Perversely, we 
call such appetites symptoms of “hid- 
den hunger” although “ravenous 
hunger” would more aptly describe 
the action. 

Perhaps the observer has a scienti- 
fic or questioning turn of mind. He 
begins asking questions like these: 
How does a hen get along, always 
eating foods which don’t fit her food- 
getting and digestive organs? How 
can a hen live if she never gets a 
chance to live like a hen? Can a feed 
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forced to subsist on whole grain, 
their egg production drops. But it 
is also well known that if hens are 
allowed to choose between whole 
grain and mash they will favor the 
whole grain every time. So, it ap- 
pears that high egg production is 
not something that just comes natu- 
rally to the hen, but is forced on her. 
It has been pointed out that when 
hens are forced to lay more, egg 
quality drops. 

The most economical solution to 
the egg production problem is to 
feed a combination of mash and 





grain, the mash keeping production 
up and the grain satisfying the hen’s 
desire for natural food. 
Unfortunately, the poultryman 
gets little premium for quality and 
must resort to almost any method to 
boost egg production. There are 
thousands of city people who would 
pay extra for eggs known to come 
from contented hens. Of course, the 
smart farmer can keep a personal 
flock of whole grain fed hens whose 
eggs, costing more to produce, wil} 
protect the health of his family. 


Eggs from Happy Hens 


It is difficult to determine just 
what ratio of whole grain to mash 
must be fed to produce a flock bal- 
anced as to health and production. 
There are no ready made answers to 
these questions. I think, however, 
that the answers are well worth 
knowing and a person with a flock 
of hens and some land stands in a 
preferred position to find them out. 
Those who have treated their land 
by organic methods have the highest 
stake in these answers because they 
may win better health for their flocks 
and higher profits for themselves. 

I assume that most poultrymen 
interest themselves in the health of 
their hens and their ability as busi- 
ness agents, that is as egg layers, 
rather than whether they are content- 
ed and happy, and so I shall touch 
only briefly on that aspect of the 
question by observing that it often 
pays in cash to keep animals happy, 
at least to the extent of giving them 
foods like those they would naturally 
eat. 

Dairymen have learned that it pays 
to supply high-quality, nutritious 
hay and pasture to cows and have 
found this practice more economical 
than supplementing low-grade rough- 
age with costly grains and dairy 
rations. They have also found it 
good business to let the cow “har- 
vest” her own roughage by going to 
the pasture for it whenever possible. 
No doubt the cow gets happiness 
and contentment out of eating good 
roughage and chewing a tasty cud, 
but the dairyman has greater interest 
in the stronger milk flow which she 
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produces at greater economy when 
allowed her natural diet and her 
own mode of life. 

Others, who are just beginners in 
organic farming, or poultrymen who 
have forgotten they are farmers at 
all, stand in a position to gain by 
these answers. By poultrymen who 
have forgotten that they are farmers 
{ mean those whose buildings stand 
in unused and weed-grown lots and 
fields and who have become whole- 
sale buyers and users of commercial 
feeds which they process into poultry 
meat and eggs. Such poultry busi- 
nesses more nearly resemble factories 
than farms, and so far as their use 
of land is concerned might as well be 
located in the heart of an industrial 
city. 


Plan to Use the Land 


As an opening step toward these 
answers, the farmer should look his 
land over, especially the land lying 
within easy access to the hen houses. 
He may need to divide this land into 
several plots for foraging and he will 
certainly need to plant some good 
forage and grain crops on it. Along 
with grasses and clovers, grain crops 
make good feeds for chickens, too. 
The grain crops which he will choose 
to grow will differ, depending upon 
the section of the country in which 
he is located. They should be crops 
which are all well adapted, easily 
grown—crops which ripen their grain 
over a long season of the year. Here 
in eastern United States three crops 
which fit these needs are wheat, 
buckwheat, and sunflowers. 

Wheat stands in a key position 
among these grains. Chickens like 
it, and it is nutritious to them, 
from the time it first begins to grow 
in the fall, through the winter and 
spring, as well as in midsummer 
when the grain ripens. Data is now 
accumulating to show that the food 
value of wheat, specifically its min- 
eral and protein content, goes up 
with the richness of the soil in which 
it grows. (See “Why Do Farmers 
Plow?” by Dr. William A. Albrecht, 
Organic Farmer, July 1950.) 

Many poultry farmers will not 
need combines or other harvesting 


machines to handle these crops. 
Small acreages. will not support the 
investment required in such expen- 
sive machines. Remember, the idea 
is for the hens to go out into the 
fields to pick and eat the grain where 
it grows. Let the outlay for machines 
be light, for such as have many uses 
on the farm: a plow, tillage machines 
(possibly not even a grain drill), and 
a mower for cutting the aftermath 
after hens have finished the harvest 
so that the remains may fall as a 
mulch and enrich the soil. 


Buckwheat for Hen Forage 


Buckwheat is sown in northeast- 
ern United States about mid-July, 
around the same time that wheat is 
harvested. It has a short quick grow- 
ing season and begins to ripen grain 
in late August or September. Its 
grain ripens over a long season, as 
it keeps branching and making new 
flowers if not crowded. This fact 
makes buckwheat a hard crop to 
harvest by combines and harvesters, 
but a good one for hens to harvest, 
eat, and digest in the field where it 
grows. Like wheat it is highly edible 
to chickens and good for them. Its 
stalks, too, can finally be mowed 
down to form a mulch after the 
growing and foraging period has 
passed. 

For rank growth under a variety of 
conditions, but favoring an organ- 
ically treated soil, the sunflower has 
few equals among our common 
domestic plants. I have been watch- 
ing some in the garden and their 
daily growth is simply amazing. 
Planted about June 15, these plants 
have by now, August 1, reached 
about six feet in height, showing as 
yet no inclination to taper off and 
end in flower heads. I am confident, 
however, that they will produce seed 
as abundantly as they have grown, 
for such has been their history when 
I have raised them in the past. What 
a lot of edible seeds an acre or so of 
them would produce for chickens 
through the late fall and into the 
winter! The reader may inquire 
whether he will need to breed a flock 
of hens with wing-power enough to 
fly upon these giant sunflowers and 


pluck seeds from their crowns. Na- 
ture, however, will take care of that 
problem; in maturity, when they are 
top-heavy with seed, the crowns will 
topple to the earth a few at a time 
where the hens can reach and salvage 
them. 


The Hen’s Way of Life 


In beginning to use pastures and 
forage crops for hens, poultrymen 
will need to plan carefully and think 
through what they are going to do, 
one step at a time, avoiding sudden 
changes in practices. They will prob- 
ably be able to work out a time 
schedule which will fit in with the 
hen’s way of life. Chickens appear 
to have two natural heavy feeding 
periods during the day—in the morn- 
ing when they first get off the roost 
and in the afternoon an hour or so 
before sunset. It would probably 
work out best to keep them confined 
to the hen house with their laying 
ration before them during the morn- 
ing, as a high percentage of eggs 
are laid during the morning hours, 
and let them out to forage in the 
afternoon. Days will occur, of 
course, when weather and soil condi- 
tions confine the hens to the house, 
but such days will,be less frequent 
than many people suppose. 

In checking the value of a plan 
of partial foraging of chickens 
against a plan of total confinement, 
the poultryman will naturally give 
first consideration to comparing 
costs and returns under the two sys- 
tems. He will doubtless effect some 
saving on his feed bill, not only in 
less quantity of feed consumed, but 
by using rations less elaborately forti- 
fied and prepared. Hens on range 
may be expected to pick up a large 
part of their vitamin and protein 
requirement directly from their for- 
age, and these are expensive items 
if purchased. In his accounts he 
should also take account of such 
factors as body weight, death rate, 
health, length of life, and continuity 
of production. These factors count 
drastically, but are all too often over- 
looked in the scramble for high pro- 
duction and profits. 
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‘How Glaciers Make Soil ; 


A famous geologist explains how the last Ice Age 
formed some of the best farmlands in America. 


j 


/ 
By W. D. KELLER 


University of Missouri 


_ soil in the richest and fore- 
most food-producing land belt 
in the United States has been de- 
veloped on material deposited by a 
continental glacier—with minor ad- 
ditions by the wind. This fact leaves 
no doubt that glaciation is important 
to agriculture. Why have glacial 
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deposits become such fertile soils? 
Even casual scientific search re- 
veals that one of the main reasons 
these soils hold a large reserve of 
inorganic nutrients is that they con- 
tain an abundance of undecomposed 
rock and mineral particles. These 
particles are a product of glacial 


whole states. 


erosion by which rocks are reduced 
in size, even to powder, without 
change in composition. 

Glacial erosion, which is one step 
removed from glacial deposition, is 
also important to agriculture. Any 
inquiry into the relationship be- 
tween agriculture and _ glaciation 


Ewing Galloway 


The tremendous power and weight of glaciers grinds rock into soil. Note the dark strip of rock dust along the far edge of this glacier. 
Most of the fine glacial soil in America was not produced by narrow glaciers like this one, but by great sheets of ice that stretched over 
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must first consider glacial deposition. 
The logical approach is to study 
living glaciers, and the deposits 
being laid down by them today. 


Mountain Valley Glaciers 

Glaciers originate where a season- 
al excess of snow and ice gives rise 
to a relatively permanent body of 
moving ice. Temperature below the 
freezing point of water is obviously 
a necessary condition. However, the 
ice may maintain a seasonal excess, 
and flow down into a region where 
the average temperature is higher 
than 32 degrees F., provided the 
supply of ice equals or exceeds its 
wastage by melting. 

A suitable basin to catch the snow, 
like a pre-existing valley head or 
other type of depression, locates the 
birthplace of a glacier. Snow, upon 
partial melting, followed by refreez- 
ing and recrystallization, becomes 
granular ice then solid ice. As the 
large ice mass begins to move a gla- 
cier is born. Movement is slow, per- 
haps only inches a day. 

High mountains and regions of 
high latitude, like Greenland or the 
earth’s polar regions, have climatic 
conditions necessary for glacier for- 
mation. In mountains, tongues or 
solid rivers of ice, perhaps miles in 
length, move down the slopes or 
valleys and produce distinctive ero- 
sional and depositional earth fea- 
tures. 


Erosion by Glaciers 


Erosion by glaciers has been wide- 
ly observed by. vacationers in the 
mountains and closely studied by 
specialists. All stages of mountain 
and valley glacial activity from the 
snow-to-ice transition at the top of 
the glacier down to the lower melting 
edge, are readily observable from 
the open door of a tourist’s automo- 
bile. All stages of erosion from fresh 
glacial excavation to valleys long 
emptied of ice and covered with 
vegetation, furnish a complete rec- 
ord of glacial progress. 

A farmer who is interested in 
seeing with his own eyes the features 
to be next discussed may do so by 
taking a trip to Glacier National 


Park in Montana. Yosemite and 
Rocky Mountain National Parks, 
and other regions in Wyoming and 
Utah also exhibit spectaculan-exam- 
ples of glaciation. 

Glacially eroded valleys are strik- 
ingly different in appearance from 
stream cut valleys. The novelty of 
them, in contrast to stream cut val- 


why glacial deposits can weather to 
such productive soils. 


U-Shaped Valleys 


Down valley from the cirque at 
the head is seen a U-shaped trench 
which has been rasped and scoured 
by the relatively solid river of ice 
which filled the entire valley from 





Glacial subsoil—probably the finest kind you can have—is characterized bythe presence 
of gravel and rocks of all shapes and sizes, often rounded like these. Glacial soil and 
subsoil is rich in minerals. 


leys which the farmer ordinarily 
sees, arouses prompt curiosity. Most 
farmers are keenly observant of 
natural features and their attention 
is directly arrested when they stand 
at the head of a glaciated valley 
and look down on it. 

At the head of a glacially eroded 
valley is a steep drop of several 
hundred feet to a thousand feet 
to the bottom below A _ huge, 
semi-circular shaped, vertical-walled, 
blunt-headed end of a deep trough 
terminates the upper part of the 
valley. This steep, amphitheater-like 
feature of ice erosion is technically 
called a cirque. (Rhymes with work). 

Glacial erosion and ice action on 
rocks is primarily mechanical. Un- 
altered minerals and rocks are crack- 
ed, broken, and pulverized by the 
When 
deposited at a lower elevation they 
act as rich reserves of inorganic nu- 
trients including trace elements, for 
plants. This is one of the reasons 


ice without decomposition. 


side to side. Here again the glacial 
valley with its U-shaped cross-section 
differs from a stream valley which is 
V-shaped in its upper and steeper 
mountain section. 

In a stream valley there are land 
spurs which jut out alternately from 
each side between curves in the 
stream, and limit sharply the length 
of a downstream view. In a gla- 
ciated valley, the solid ice has oper- 
ated to cut and scour away the inter- 
locking spurs, and one sees the com- 
plete width of the valley for relative- 
ly long distances. Chain lakes, whose 
basins were either scoured out or 
dammed up by glacial action are 
tied together by a connecting stream 
down the glaciated valley. 

Rock scratches and gouging may 
be observed on the valley walls and 
bottom. The ice itself is not so 
harsh, but it freezes to and holds 
boulders which slowly grind, gouge, 
and scratch the rock over which the 
glacier rubs them. The glacier picks 
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up rocks which, like huge teeth on 
a giant rasp, slowly but mercilessly 
cut away its path. 

Even the hardest of rock may be 
pulverized to tiny colloidal sized 
particles by glacial grinding. Such 
“rock flour” is so fine-grained that 
it remains in suspension for miles 
of stream travel, and 
crystal-clear melted ice 
water a milky white color. Milky 
white mountain streams are usually 
indicative of a melting, eroding 
glacier above. Glacial rock flour com- 
posed of potassium, calcium, and 
magnesium containing minerals is 
ideally prepared to undergo decom- 


position and give up nutrient ele- 
ments. 


colors the 
otherwise 


Waterfalls and Hanging Valleys 


Waterfalls which pour from tribu- 
tary valleys that harg high on the 
sides of the main valley owe their 
origin to glacial erosion. The thin 
ice which filled the shallow tribu- 
tary valleys rode out on top of the 
thick ice in the main valley. The 
tributary glacial valleys were left as 
hanging valleys emptying out on 
the rim of the larger one. Waterfalls 
in hanging valleys are evidence of 
glacial erosion. 

Glaciers erode indiscriminately all 
varieties of rocks along their course 
by freezing and plucking, by abra- 
sion, and by undercutting rock walls 
whose over-hang then falls upon 
them. The glacial load ranges in 
size from colloidal clay to boulders 
as large as a house. 

Furthermore, the load is indis- 
criminately scattered through the 
ice, except that concentrations of it 
occur along the sides or bottoms of 
the glacier. This arrangement of 
load is confirmed by the structure 
of deposits which remain after the 
glacier has melted away. 

Deposition by Glaciation 

Deposition occurs when a glacier 
melts. 

When the ice melts, the clay, silt, 
sand, and boulders drop to an un- 
assorted, jumbled pile much as it was 
mixed in the ice. It remains in place 
to be attacked by other physical 
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agents, unless by chance the glacier 
is nourished anew so that it may 
push, override, or pick-up the first 
deposit. 

The jumbled, rudely bedded na- 
ture of the deposit is characteristic 
of material dumped by the melting 
of glacial ice. It is a criterion by 
which glacial till—a-name for that 
kind of a deposit—can be recognized 
ages later in an exposed road cut or 
stream bank. Obviously a wide vari- 
ety or mixture of minerals are avail- 
able for decomposition into soil 
formed from glacial till. 


Individual Glacial Deposits 

Glaciers expand to their maxi- 
mum length or area when the glacial 
climate reaches its peak. Commonly 
this type of climate persists for a 
considerable duration of time, and 
the downward movement of ice is 
balanced by the backward melting 
at the edge or end. Consequently, 
the melting edge of the ice is nearly 
stationary. The load carried by the 
downward moving ice is dropped at 
the advanced position of melting. 
Long continued deposition at this 
one position gives rise to a relatively 
high deposit at the end or terminus 
of the melting ice. This deposit at 
the end or edge of a glacier is called 
an end moraine, or a_ terminal 
moraine. 

The terminal moraine of a valley 
glacier may look like a twisted em- 
bankment twenty to a hundred feet 
high, or a jumbled dam of boulders, 
gravel, sand, and clay which extends 
irregularly across the wide valley. 
A lake may be impounded behind 
the terminal moraine, or subsequent 
stream action may have cut a stream 
valley through the moraine. The 
end or terminal moraine occupies a 
position transverse to the valley. 

After the most advanced period 
of glaciation, the glacier may melt 
back rapidly to where a second 
position of balance between melting 
and ice supply is reached. Another 
end moraine is deposited here. 
Numerous end moraines may be de- 
posited at various intervals up a 
valley between the lowest terminal 
moraine and the cirque. 


Long ridges of morainal materia} 
which run lengthwise (not across) 
of the valley commonly occir along 
its sides and up its interior. These 
are concentrations of load gathered 
along the side of the ice from erosion 
of the valley walls. They are called 
lateral and medial moraines. 


Moraines of a Continental Glacier 


Because a _ continental glacier 
spreads out like a sheet of tar on a 
roof, or molasses on a platter, the 
terminal moraine left by it extends 
far across the country and is the most 
important soil former. The height 
of the terminal moraine varies with 
the amount of load carried by the 
glacier, the duration of time its edge 
remained at one place, and the 
amount by running 
water. Heights of twenty to sixty 
feet are common in the United States 
for terminal moraines. 

Because of the irregular way by 
which ice melts and drops its load, 
the upper surface of a terminal mo- 
raine is exceedingly rough and rug- 
ged. Sharp knobs may stand at the 
edges of deep, undrained basins 
which hold lakes or ponds. The 
latter may be temporary and disap- 
pear, especially during dry weather 
or if the underlying glacial deposit 
is sandy. Irregularity of surface, and 
haphazardness of drainage pattern 
characterize morainal deposits. 

Long, curving ridges called eskers, 
commonly five to thirty feet in 
height, and from a fraction of a mile 
to miles in length, may lie in the 
ground moraine. These are deposit- 
ed by streams running under the 
glacier and are potential economic 
sources of sand and gravel. 

Conical-shaped hills, called kames, 
were left where glacial streams 
emerged from ice-confined channels. 
Kames may also provide commercial 
sand and gravel. 


of removal 


Scratched Boulders and Erratics 


The most wide-spread, tell-tale 
indicators of glaciation probably are 
the scratched or striated boulders, 
those with planed faces, and erratics. 
These boulders rub against other 
rock until a flat face has been ground 
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on them. Grooves and scratches may 
be cut into the flat face, or into the 
otherwise unmodified boulder sur- 
face. Two or more generations of 


scratches may cross at different 
angles. 
The solid, underlying country 


rock also is scratched and fluted. The 
direction of glacial movement may 
be traced from the scratches on the 
bed rock. 

Erratics are loose boulders which 
have been carried a long way by the 
ice. Popularly, they refer to rock of 
foreign composition to the bed rock 
over which they occur. For example, 
over most of the states in the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Ohio Valleys the 
bed rock is sedimentary—limestone, 
shale, and sandstone. If a boulder 
of other rock overlies the sedimen- 
tary rock, the alien non-sedimentary 
rock is an erratic. Practically all 
alien rocks over the northern states 
of the Mississippi Valley are glacial 
in origin. 

Farmers living in this wide area 
may enjoy doing a little personal 
geology, finding evidence of the ice 
age on their farms. Besides the 
igneous and metamorphic rocks men- 
tioned above, other erratics have 
been found, notably a reddish, very 


hard and resistant quartzite, and 
wide-spread quartz gravel. Metallic 
copper was carried down to Iowa 
and Missouri from outcrop of that 
metallic ore exposed at the surface 
in northern Michigan. Tiny, rough 
diamonds have been found in the 
glacial drift of the northern states. 
Somewhere to the north is a poten- 
tial diamond mine! Grooves in the 
country rock at many localities point 
the direction from which the ice 
came, but the last sign post pointing 
to the diamond mine has not been 
found. 


The Last Ice Age 


The geologic evidence is that a 
huge continental glacier once spread 
over the northern United States. 
Boulder-sand-clay deposits, erratics, 
striated rocks, moraines, and hap- 
hazard drainage found in the north- 
ern states are so similar to fea- 
tures of living glaciers that it is 
convincing that a glacier extended as 
far south as southern Illinois. 

Another discovery equally im- 
pressive, was the finding within a 
single thick exposure of a layer of 
soil sandwiched between two layers 
of glacial drift. In detail, a layer of 
glacial drift at the bottom had de- 


veloped upon its upper surface a ma- 
ture soil which still contained some 
recognizable plant remains, and this 
old soil is overlain by another layer 
of glacial drift. Such a relationship 
has been found repeatedly. It indi- 
cates two glacial advances separated 
by a period of warmer climate. 
Furthermore, by tracing the glacial 
deposits in all directions four wide- 
spread layers have been found, 


.separated by three interglacial soils. 


This evidence indicates four distinct 
advances of a continental glacier 
over the northern U. S., sufficient 
time elapsing between advances for 
a soil to develop on their deposits. 
Plant remains occurring in some 
soils suggest that an interglacial 
climate as warm as that now enjoyed 
in Louisiana prevailed as far north 
as the Great Lakes. Some geologists 
think, despite the fact that world 
glaciers are shrinking during historic 
time, we may now be living in an 
interglacial climate, and that ice may 
again creep down in the geological 
future from Canada to St. Louis. 
The ice age is technically called 
the Pleistocene. It is the latest of 
the geologic time division before 
present-day geologic events. The 
(Continued on page 53) 





Ewing Galloway 
American glaciers can still be seen at Glacier National Park in Montana, but latest reports say that they’re gradually melting. How- 
ever, some geologists feel that the day may come when the northern U. S. will again be covered by vast continental glaciers. 
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Inoculate for Better Legumes 


It pays to treat legume seeds with beneficial 
bacterial strains before planting. 


/ 
By BENJAMIN MANZ 


Pp ICK up any ordinary farm 
* magazine and look up the ferti- 
lizer ads. Count how many are for 
nitrogen. Now ask yourself this ques- 
tion: Do I inoculate all my legume 
seeds? 

The nitrogen taken from the air 
with inoculated legumes on one acre 
is equal to the nitrogen in seven 
and one-half tons of manure or 2500 
pounds 3-12-12 fertilizer. (Wisconsin 
bulletin 484, Jnoculate Legumes, It 
Pays , by O. N. Allen) seventy and 
and four-tenths pounds of extra pro- 
tein per ton of alfalfa hay when in- 
oculated are reported by Illinois bul- 
letin 349 (data from five experiment 
stations). Twelve and four-tenths 
bushels more soybeans per acre as a 


reward for inoculation (Illinois cir- 
cular 326). All this just for having 
the right bacteria in the soil at the 
right time. 


Inoculation is a “natural” for the 
organic farmer. You should already 
be using legumes in your rotation. 
If you are not, try to work them in 
either as a crop or green manure. 
They are almost essential in a per- 
manent agriculture. 


It is sometimes thought that 
legumes are naturally inoculated 
through contact with bacteria in the 
soil. Many legume plants are inocu- 
lated in this way, but it is not safe 
to depend on this alone. In the first 


place the very system of crop rotation 
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These are the bacteria—magnified many times—that are used to inoculate alsike clover. 
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is probably destructive to the bacte- 
ria. In nature the chances are great 
that young plants will grow near the 
parent plants and become inocu- 
lated with the bacteria in the soil. 
But in our fields, instead of having 
a variety of plants much the same 
year after year, we grow different 
crops nearly every year. Thus this 
chain is broken. 

Even so there is much natural 
inoculation. The trouble is, not all 
nodule bacteria are capable of fixing 
nitrogen, which is what we are after. 
Legumes provide nitrogen for the 
soil and future crpps in two ways. 
While they are living they serve as 
hosts to the nodule bacteria. If the 
nodule bacteria are of an effective 
strain and soil conditions are favor- 
able, nitregen is fixed for the legume 
plant’s use and some is stored in the 
soil for the future. After the legume 
dies the nitrogen in the stalk and 
leaves becomes available to the next 
crop as decay progresses. Also the 
decay process is believed to involve 
the fixation of additional nitrogen 
from the air. (The air is about 
four-fifths nitrogen, but it is not 
available to the plants.) 

In contrast, non-legumes cannot 
take nitrogen (at least this has been 
the belief of most soil authorities) 
from the air until after death in the 
decay process. That is why legumes 
are called soil builders. They are 
indirectly responsible for procuring 
much of the soil nitrogen. 

Inoculation is not like adding a 
fertilizer to the soil. It can be com- 
pared with sowing seeds of a green 
manure crop. When we sow a green 
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manure crop we do not intend to 
make any money from harvesting 
it, but we reap the benefits through 
other crops. In the same way in- 
oculation of legume seeds is the 
planting of bacteria for the improve- 
ment of crops, including the host 
plant. Inoculation is artificial in 
the same sense that planting seeds 
with a drill is. Inoculants are not 
harmful chemicals. Inoculation is an 
artificial transplanting of living 
bacteria in an organic substance 
which serves as food until the 
bacteria reach the soil. 

After the seed sprouts the roots 
come in contact with the bacteria 
and a sort of bee-clover relationship 
develops. Government scientists ad- 
mit that it is not known just how 
the nitrogen is fixed by the bacteria. 


What we do know and can observe. 


are the benefits from this partner- 
ship. A marked increase in both 
quality and quantity result when 
proper nodulation takes place. The 
USDA has found that the protein 
content of hays varies with the 
amount of nitrogen in the soil. Tests 
in Illinois prove that inoculation of 
alfalfa increased the protein percent- 
age per ton of hay. These same 
experiments showed an increase in 
yield per acre so that the total pro- 
tein content increase (in these ex- 
periments) was equal to almost a 
ton of 16 per cent dairy feed. While 
such results would not be realized 
on every farm, the chances of an in- 
crease in protein would be so great 
that it would hardly be economy to 
omit the small cost of inoculation. 

Even though so many convincing 
experiments have been carried out 
to show the benefits of inoculation 
there are certain instances when 
inoculation does not pay. Sometimes 


inoculation fails to bring results be- 
cause conditions in the soil are un- 
favorable to the growth of legume 
bacteria. Acid conditions discourage 
many common legumes and their 
nodule bacteria. Lime to the proper 
pH if you expect maximum per- 
formance from legumes. In some 
instances lime is almost a necessity. 
High temperature, lack of aeration, 
and drought also tend to hinder the 
bacteria. Good soil with plenty of 
organic matter is the ideal place for 
these bacteria to work. If your soil 
isn’t in that condition yet, inoculated 
legumes will go a long way towards 
making it organically rich. 

Don’t neglect legumes even in a 
good soil. You need them to keep 
supplying nitrogen and organic mat- 
ter. 

Even when soil conditions are 
right and the same legume was 
grown last year, there is no assur- 
ance that proper nodulation will 
result on plants grown from inocu- 
lated seed. O. N. Allen, in his valu- 
able Wisconsin Bulletin Jnoculate 
Legumes, It Pays, makes a statement 
which I think worth while reprint- 
ing. “The chances taken by not 
inoculating are not worth the risks,” 
he says. 

Commercial inoculants are gen- 
erally sold through seed stores. The 
effectiveness of inoculants varies 
greatly with the strain of bacteria. 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture tests different brands of inocu- 
lants on the market. Farmer’s Bul- 
letin 2003, Inoculation, 
states that most cultures on the mar- 
ket are reliable now. The Depart- 
ment has cooperated with manu- 
facturers in producing a better in- 
oculant for the farmer. There is no 
way for you to tell by the inoculant 


Legume 


when you buy it whether it is good 
or not. To protect yourself buy from 
a reliable dealer and check the date 
stamped on the container. Do not 
save any inoculant that is left over 
until another year, as the bacteria 
may die. 

Legume inoculants come either 
in bottles or packaged in moist hu- 
mus. When bottled the bacteria 
live on agar, a gelatin-like substance 
extracted from algae. To inoculate 
the seed shake water in the inocu- 
lant bottle and moisten all the seeds. 
In using moist humus culture, either 
mix the inoculant with water and 
add to the seed or pour water and 
inoculant on the seed, mixing well 
in either case. Small seeds such as 
clover can be mixed by hand on a 
canvas or in a basket or tub. Larger 
seeds can be mixed with a shovel 
right in the wagon. One farmer 
mentioned ‘inoculating beans in a 
cement mixer. It is important that 
the seed be planted as soon as possi- 
ble after inoculation, as the bacteria 
cannot survive long exposure. If any 
seed is left in the drill overnight 
reinoculate before sowing. Read and 
follow the directions given with the 
culture carefully if you want results. 

What about the cost of inocula- 
tion? Clovers and alfalfa cost about 
a half-a-dollar a bushel, not counting 
the labor to inoculate the seed. Soy- 
beans will run about a dime in large 
sizes; a little more if you only in- 
oculate a few bushels. Peas run some- 
thing like fifty cents a hundred. 
Birdsfoot trefoil culture is higher 
than other seeds, better than a dol- 
lar for a bushel. The cost is really 
small when you consider what you 
have to gain, and if the crop is bet- 
ter you'll forget the extra work of in- 
oculating. 





Wire Mesh Keeps 
Rats Out of Corn 

Rats in the corncrib are expensive 
pets. 
wire mesh and sheet metal. Apply 
the quarter-inch 


They can be kept out with 


wire. mesh—also 


cloth—under- 
neath the crib and up the sides to a 
height of four feet. The wire is top- 
ped with a band of smooth sheet 
iron or aluminum at least eight 
inches wide with the top edge bent 
outward at an angle of 30 degrees. 


known as_ hardware 


If the crib is located so that rats 
cannot jump to it from nearby 
buildings, the wire and metal band 
will keep them out of the crib. Iron 
around the edges of all doors and 
openings into the crib will prevent 
rats from gnawing through cracks. 
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‘Market Comes to Farmer. 


Seattle consumers order ‘Walter VanderBeek’s 
organically grown produce in advance. y 


By JACK VAN CLUTE 


peril iing methods of or- 
ganiculture and marketing of 
produce are problems which con- 
front any wishes to 


change over from chemical to or- 
ganic farming. 


farmer who 
Nature will do her 
part toward the pay-off by encour- 
aging growth and putting such qual- 
ity into that growth to make a con- 
sumer market. Marketing may be a 
matter of locality plus personal en- 
ergy and faith in organically-grown 
food. 

Consider the past season’s experi- 
ence of one who has lately adopted 
this country as his own. 

Walter VanderBeek, 31, a native 
of Groningen, Holland, came to 
America in 1947. In Holland he had 
worked on Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer’s 
organic farm. When Holland was 
invaded he worked in a German 
slave labor camp. After his arrival 
in the United States, he resumed 
working for Dr. Pfeiffer on a farm 
near Chester, N. Y. 

VanderBeek had no doubts about 
the superiority of organics over 
chemicals. He had seen artificial 
fertilizers invade his native country 
during the past decade when many 
farmers, some with generations of 
organic farming experience behind 
them, turned to chemical agricul- 
ture, only to come up with the oft- 
repeated result—compacted soils, in- 
sect infestations and dwindling re- 
turns. 

Experienced in caring for dairy 
cows, Walter held to the idea that 
a herd helps to maintain essential 
organic balance in farm soils. He 
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hoped to have some day a combined 
dairy and truck farm. After a year 
on Dr. Pfeiffer’s farm he wrote to 
Carnation Milk Farms in Washing- 
ton State, asking about employment 
and farm prospects on the Pacific 
Coast. A favorable reply caused him 
to pack his belongings into a °35 
Ford sedan and head west. 

As 1949 neared close he took in- 
ventory. His exchequer hardly war- 
ranted outright purchase of a farm. 
Perhaps he could rent an acreage for 
a truck farm, buy a used jeep to 
deliver vegetables and forego the 
dairy-truck farm plan for a year at 
least. 


Making a New Start 


VanderBeek rented an acre just 
south of Seattle, then leased 12 ad- 
joining acres and named them “Hol- 
landale Organic Farm.” The ground, 
as on most farms in that part of the 
state had cleared of native 
growths of fir, cedar and hemlock 


been 


more than a generation ago and had 
been tilled for years. 

Analysis showed that the soil was 
a bit sour, requiring ground lime- 
stone for neutralization. The tex- 
ture was somewhat hard, revealing 


‘humus deficiency. For physical cor- 


rection Walter applied a heavy cover 
of manure and plowed it under to 
serve a dual purpose—to loosen and 
aerate the soil and to provide humus 
Next 
came a liberal dressing of raw rock 


for attracting earthworms. 
phosphate and limestone. 

These materials were applied with 
a hand spreader and worked well 
into the topsoil. In a few weeks 
there was a marked difference in 
the soil; it was loose and crumbly 
and earthworms were showing up. 

During the seasonal rush of plant- 
ing, tilling and harvesting Vander- 
Beek worked from dawn to dark. 
He seldom tired, because, as he puts 
it, “I’ve always eaten compost-grown 
foods whenever possible, even raw 
milk from cows on organic feed.” 
That’s his explanation for being 
able to work after some neighboring 
help had tired out. 

With sufficient rain during March 
and April, spinach and beets made 
growth for early market. He was 
thoroughly convinced of the worth 
of organically grown vegetables, but 
not about the attitude of prospec- 
tive customers. This was going to 
door-to-door, “cold turkey” 
venture. His organic produce should 
be worth a little more than the com- 
mon run of vegetables. It would be 
up to him to make that point clear. 
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Thank goodness he had learned to 
speak American! 


No Sales Talk Needed 


Fortunately, at the first door he 
met a housewife who had heard of 
composted vegetables, but had never 
tried any because, as she explained, 
“No garden space, so—well, we just 
live out of a tin can and paper sack.” 
His spinach and beets were fresh 
and crisp, so little sales talk was 
needed. 

The next stop was even easier. The 
family had heard of organic garden- 
ing and was experimenting with a 
small, backyard plot. The house- 
wife’s only question was, “What 
have you to sell?” 

At places where the organic gar- 
dening word had not preceded him, 
a sales talk was required. At other 
places it was only a case of deliver- 
ing and collecting. 

Toward noon, driving his empty 
jeep homeward, Walter pondered 
the question, “What have you to 
sell?” and from it came an idea to 
save time and gas. On his next de- 
livery round he left each customer 
a self-addressed postcard on the back 
of which was a printed list of vege- 
tables in season; at the left-hand side 
of the list was a blank space for cus- 
tomer to indicate amounts desired, 
at the right-hand side another space 
for totaling items. Soon he was re- 
ceiving postcard orders in advance 
of delivery, enabling him to ap- 
proximate cuttings. 

Rains tapered off in May and 
there was a drought the following 
three months, a vital growing peri- 
od. However, the humus from ma- 
nuring helped retain enough mois- 
ture in the soil for his crops to ma- 
ture. More rainfall would have 
meant bigger yields, but it was de- 
batable if the difference would have 
offset the cost of installing a sprink- 
ler system. Chemically-treated fields 
in the valley suffered, some failing 
to mature sufficiently to warrant 
harvesting. 


Posteard System Works 


In early summer he economized 
still further on time and gasoline by 
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NOW YOU CAN BUY IN THE WEST 
— WESTERN FINELY GROUND — 


AMERICAN TRAC-MIN-ERLS 


POTASH ROCK 


with 
17 ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 


Manganese, Trace 

Lead, Trace 
Aluminum-lron, Véry High 
Zirconium, Trace 

Barium, Trace 

Strontium, Trace 


“By utilizing ground, raw rock, 
agriculturalists can unleck tons 
of natural minerals.” 

— Dr. Jerome K. Holmes 


Potassium 4% 
Silicon, Very High 
Sodium, Trace 
Calcium, High 
Magnesium, Trace 
Titanium, Trace 


Chromium, Trace 
Copper, Trace 
Nickel, Trace 
Vanadium, Trace 
Boron, Trace 
Gallium, Trace 


Sold by AMERICAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


As Exclusive Manufacturer's Sales Agents 
for 


CAMPO MILLING CORP. 


TELETYPE: SAN DIECO 549 TELEPHONE: MAIN 2081 


— DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE — 


600 EAST HARBOR STREET -— P.O. BOX 1710 — _ SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 











ATTENTION 
MR. DEALER T® 


B.C.A. ® 


Now available for 
dealer distribution. 
For details on B.C.A. 
see our ad on 
page 52. 
Then write for 
our dealer distri- 
bution plan. 





Organic Foods Division 


The Organic Directory is now 
completed, containing producers 
of organic foods from all parts of 
the United States. Write to us for 
an up-to-date copy, price 25c. 























THE SUCCESSFUL FARMER "KNOWS HIS FIELD" 


» Each of these RODALE PRESS publications is 
= especially recommended by THE ORGANIC 
» FARMER. They belong in your library. 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 
by Louise E. Howard 
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FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
by F. H. King 


The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- 
ductive. An international authority on 
agricultural problems presents life’s bd 


cycle studied as a whole. 260 pp. $3.00. TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 


. e by M. C. Rayner, D. Sc. 
THE EARTH'S FACE & Deals with their fundamental 
Human Destiny 


by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, M.D. 


How compost farming has enabled 
the crowded Orient to keep its lands fer- 
tile. 384 pp., 209 photos. $4.00. 


but 
little understood relationship. 122 pp., 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


A beautiful landscape is an index of 
a living soil. The author warns against 
agricultural practices which destroy the 
soil. Man must soon emerge from his 
ignorance and set up a healthy, natural 
world, says Dr. Pfeiffer, before it is trees; tells not only Aow to prune, but 
too late. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. 


— POSTAGE PREPAID ON DOMESTIC CASH ORDERS — 


Deals with all kinds of shrubs and 








Order TODAY from THE ORGANIC FARMER, Box 12-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
PEPE BEES SEES EES ESS EE ES ER kk nk nnn en nT 














YOU WILL SAVE LABOR COSTS 
with a KEMP Power Soil Shredder 


Labor is costly and getting scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil Shredder saves up to 90% of hand 
time and labor in mixing any type of soil and 
fertilizer. 


The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Crowing better 
stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 
for your KEMP. 

2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find 
KEMP to produce the the. KEMP that suits 
exact texture you your needs. Write to- 
want. day. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 





You can set the 











Crammed With Ideas 
for making Money. 


You've Ever 


een New Hobbies—Health 

—Happiness 
Just A Few Master's Garden Gems: 

red to earn up-to $500 in 2 months April, 





How! to make $50 a day for 100 days each 
ummer. 
How to tell the weather ahead — rain, or 


rad .{2,make $50 proat on a $3 garden seed 
= ing 
to make $5,000 per acre yearly on 
Gindtolus, 
low to keep tomatoes firm, fresh all winter 
a ‘S20 to 830 "weekly, easily in 
re 
tips galore on better ways to gard 
How to grow finer strawberries New Ez 


. How! to grow bushels of tomatoes from one 

ant. 
. flow to grow and sell the MAGIC FLOWER 
with r tt ‘old 


scoenenineninin 


-_ 
~ o 


Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or your money back if returned in 5-days. 
But you “still keep the seeds as a gift. 

“No other book like it. We ate nearer to 
nature in a garden than any other place on 
earth Send $2.00 before you forget, time's 
a wastin!” 

Lightning Speed Mfg. Ce., 
P. 0. Box 115 0. F. 


The Fatmer 


including The Cardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 


Illustrated Quarterly 
Features inetude 


ww AAAAAAAAAAS 


5 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
s 
$ 
s 
5 
$ 


Streator, 
IMinois 








@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 

farming and gardening 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 

Oficial Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm. 
Take advantage of the h rate and subscribe 
now $1.00 a year post free. 

THE FARMER, 0.F. Goosegreen Farm 

Bridgewater Somerset, England 

















PURE HONEY 
5 pound pail prepaid $2.00 








If you want to raise your own delicious 
HONEY ask for FREE Bee Circular. 


Over 30 years a shipper of bees and queens. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


WESLACO, TEXAS 














establishing two depots where cus- 
tomers called regularly. Through 
the postcard order system, when he 
went out to the field in the morn- 
ing he knew approximately how 
much to gather for the day. This 
enabled him to keep a fresh supply 
of vegetables on hand with mini- 
mum left-overs. Besides spinach and 
beets he marketed carrots, potatoes, 
zuchini, green beans, mustard greens, 
lima beans, celery, cabbage, pump- 
kin, squash and onions. A pure 
food agency also supplied whole 
wheat flour ground at a local mill, 
which he handled on commission. 

In late October VanderBeek sur- 
veyed with satisfaction his organic 
farm venture. Yields were below ex- 
pectations, in some instances, due 
to dry weather, but on the whole, 
the venture paid. 

“With more rain, returns would 
have been more,” he reported. “But 
thanks to organics I had soil mois- 
ture to see me through, an ally 
which some chemically treated fields 





did not have. Then, too, perhaps I 
was more fortunate than average in 
that I just happened to locate in a 
community where the organic idea 
is spreading fast and there is an ap- 
preciation for good foods.” 


Bigger Goal Ahead 


Today Walter is setting a bigger 
goal for 1951—a combined dairy and 
truck farm. That means bigger acre- 
age and more fertilizer, but with a 
small herd of cows he figures it will 
not be hard to strike an organic 
balance in soils. 

VanderBeek was fortunate in that 
he had a background of organic 
farming before tackling it on his 
own in America. However, his en- 
thusiasm alone should be an inspira- 
tion. Within a comparatively short 
time his faith and enthusiasm have 
taken him from coast to coast in 
a land new to him, a country he 
now likes to call his own. And he’s 
made organic farming pay the way. 





Three Organic Farmers 


Jayne keeps his prices competitive. 
He realizes that he could get premi- 
um prices for his highly-nutritious, 
unsprayed produce, but he feels that 
this would be gouging the public, 
for he finds it cheaper to farm or- 
ganically. Also, he is looking ahead 
to the day when most farmers will 
operate organically and prices will 
have to be competitive. 


These few samples of organic 
farming in the past half century are 
simply indicative that farmers in 
different kinds of farming and in 
various states were independently 
arriving at the same conclusion— 
that the natural way of raising crops 
is best. There are more examples 
than space will allow me to report, 
but these few serve to cover the time 
from Bob Seeds to the present and 
help to round out the picture of 
two hundred years of organic farm- 
ing in the United States from 1750 
to 1950—from the time of George 
Washington until now—and it is a 
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(Continued from page 18) 


movement which is rapidly growing 
in strength. 

The old-time organic farmer often 
fought his battle alone, in the face 
of ridicule inspired by the artificial 
fertilizer interests, which goes on 
more strongly than ever today, as 
more millions of dollars are involved. 
In the past these farmers had to ar- 
rive at the truth through their own 
devices and common sense. They 
had no publications, books, or or- 
ganization. 

Looking back over this series of 
articles we see that these offer ample 
evidence that organic farming in 
the United States has been strictly 
an American show from the start, 
without detracting from the progress 
of organic farming in other parts of 
the world. It’s encouraging to see 
that common-sense, natural farming 
has occurred simultaneously to many 
farmers in many lands, and a source 
of pride to know that Americans for 
many decades have known the wis- 
dom of co-operating with nature in 
the production of our food. 
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Books 





ALMANACS — 


America’s Hardiest Perennials 


AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC. 36 pp. 
John Baer’s Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 20c. 
AN ALMANAC FOR MODERNS by Donald 
Culross Peattie. 338 pp. Limited Edi- 

tions Club, New York, $20.00 

BLUM’S FARMER’S AND PLANTER’S 
ALMANAC. 96 pp. Blum’s Almanac 
Syndicate, Winston-Salem, N. C. 15c. 

THE FARMER’S BEST FRIEND. 64 pp. 
National Grange Mutual Liability Co., 
Keene, N. H. Free. 

FARM MANUAL AND ALMANACK. 64 
pp. American Oil Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Free. 

THE FARMER YEAR BOOK. 160 pp. In- 
stitute of Organic Husbandry, Bridge- 
water, Somerset, England. 6s. /6d. (91c) 
Postpaid. 

GARDEN SPOT GUIDE AND ALMANAC. 
64 pp. Lancaster County Seed Co., 
Paradise, Pa. 20c. 

GRIER’S ALMANAC. 56 pp. Grier’s Al- 
manac Pub. Co., Atlanta, Ga. Free. 
HAGERS-TOWN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
ALMANACK. 40 pp. Gruber Almanac 

Co., Hagerstown, Md. 15c. 

INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC ed- 
ited by John Kieran. 896 pp. Farrar, 
Straus, New York. $2.00. 

LADIES BIRTHDAY ALMANAC. 28 pp. 
Chattanooga Medicine Co, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. Free. 

N. A. R. D. ALMANAC. 68 pp. National 
Association of Retail Druggists, Chicago. 
Free. 

THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANACK. 120 
pp. Yankee, Inc. Dublin, N. H. 25c. 
RAWLEIGH’S GOOD HEALTH GUIDE AL- 
MANAC COOK BOOK. 32 pp. W. R 

Rawleigh Co., Freeport, Illinois. Free. 

TELEPHONE ALMANAC. 28 pp. Bell 
Telephone System. New York. Free. 

TEXAS ALMANAC AND STATE INDUS- 
TRIAL GUIDE 512 pp. Dallas News, 
Dallas, Texas. 65c. 

TRAIL BLAZERS’ ALMANAC AND PIO- 
NEER GUIDE BOOK. 64 pp. Kewanee, 
Wl. 25e. 

WATKINS ALMANAC AND HOME BOOK 
48 pp. J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, 
Minn. o. p. 

THE WORLD ALMANAC edited by Harry 
Hansen. 912 pp. N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram, New York. $1.00. 


vad O ACH year about this time 


the mail brings to my desk 
a motley of almanacs, that inform 
me what will come in the unfolding 
year. There are few, now, that inter- 
sperse all this prophetic wisdom 
with homilies and maxims by Polo- 


nius or Ben Franklin. The more 
sober tell me the tonnage of the 
world’s fighting navies, and the 
birthplace of Kepler the astronomer 
and Edmund Keane the actor. Most 
of them are but dingy tracts, given 
away in connection with advertise- 
ment of some nostrum, and it con- 
founds the understanding that there 
are still persons who will accept the 
astrological voodoo they contain.” 

So writes Donald Culross Peattie 
in his beautifully printed An Alman- 
ac for Moderns, a book which has 
gone into many editions since it was 
first published on March 21, 1935. 
But the error he made when he dated 
the above observation February 7 has 
not been corrected. December is the 
month when the new almanacs be- 
gin to appear, and a few of the old- 
timers are even more forehanded. 
The almanac that did not get around 
until February would be as tardy as 
a news-magazine that came out the 
day it was dated. 

According to information supplied 
us by Harry Hansen, the amiable 
editor of The World Almanac and a 
faithful advocate of the organic 
method, Stephen Daye, having estab- 
lished the first printing press in 
North America at Cambridge, Mass. 
in 1638, promptly set about publish- 
ing William Pierce’s An Almanac 
for the Year 1639. 

Thenceforth almanacs had wide 
popularity in colonial America, and 
some of the earliest have survived to 
this day. The Old Farmer's Alma- 
nack, now in its 159th year of con- 
tinuous publication, although it has 

















changed ownership many times, 
evidently is the oldest of these, close- 
ly followed by The Hagers-town 
Almanack (1797), Grier’s Almanac 
1807), and Blum’s Farmer's and 
Planter’s Almanac (1828). When the 
editor of Grier’s heard that the New 
York Times was celebrating its hun- 
dredth anniversary this year, he re- 
marked, ‘“‘Shucks, that’s just a pup.” 

The word almanac is a combina- 
tion of two Arabic words, al mean- 
ing the and manakh meaning cli- 
mate or weather. The original 
meaning of manakh was “the place 
where camels kneel,’’ and that was 
extended to mean a camp or settle- 
ment, and finally it became the word 
for weather. 

Almanacs are of ancient origin, 
having been used by the early Egyp- 
tians and Romans in tabular forms 
much like those of modern almanacs. 
The clog almanac, a wooden block 
notched and carved with zodiacal 
signs, circulated in medieval Eng- 
land. Political prognostications were 
once as important a feature of the 
almanac as the long-term weather 
forecast is today. Nostradamus (1503- 
66), a French almanac-maker, pre- 
dicted the death of Henry II so 
accurately that the succeeding king 
put him out of business. 


There is a familiar story about 
a rather heartless jape Benjamin 
Franklin played in his Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack— which he founded 
in 1732 under the name of Richard 
Saunders. He predicted the death 
of a competing Philadelphia alma- 
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Announcing 


the new 


B. . A. 


IMPROVED TO 
SPEED UP COMPOSTING 


Use B.C.A. in composting for best results 

. nothing as concentrated. Use for bet- 
ter vegetable and fruit production . . . in 
mulching and hot beds. B.C.A. encourages 
worm growth . . . stimulates weak soils, 
lawns, . . . increases enzyme action... 
helps regulate moisture in the soil, reduce 
odor in outdoor toilets, and converts waste 
into rich fertilizer. 


B.C.A. is a mixed concentrated composite, 
containing a multitude of soil bacteria de- 
veloped specifically for the rapid breakdown 
of mixed organic wastes on the soil, in the 
compost heaps and in compost boxes. It 
has phosphate rock incorporated in the 
culture which contains the 26 necessary 
minerals. Enough phosphate rock is in the 
Activator so that adding it separately to 
the heap is not necessary. B.C.A. contains 
the necessary trace elements lacking in 
many soils. B.C.A. contains vitamins and 
hormones, enzyme producing bacteria. 
DON’T burn leaves, garbage and other 
wastes. Mix in the compost heap with 
B.C.A. for the best fertilizer in the world. 
Check this price list and order your supply 
(or write for free information and direc- 
tions) : 

1 Unit of B.C.A. 





$1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 W. of Miss. 
2 Units of B.C.A. $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss. 
6 Units of B.C.A. $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss. 
25 Units of B.C.A. $12.50 Prepaid $13.50 W. of Miss 
Each unit is enough for 2 to |! ton of compost. 


Organic Products Co. 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


WORM SECRETS REVEALED 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 


CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms;: The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why: Don't 
‘Plant’ worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid, 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 


Postcard brings full synopsis of book. Price 
$2.00 Write to: 


'WORM SECRETS REVEALED 


Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 


- SUNFLOWER SEED¢ 


GIANT “MANCHOURIAN” 














20 oz. $400 - Sibs ¢ 3.00 


Fresh packed - Postpaid 
FREE - Complete guide 
of organic food 

specialties. 








The hulled kind — $1 Ib., 5 Ibs. $4. 








Almanacs 


nac publisher. The following year, 
when the poor fellow hollered that 
the augury was a palpable fraud, in- 
asmuch as he was still alive, Frank- 
lin saucily labelled his rival an im- 
poster. Poor Richard couldn’t go 
wrong. 

Another example of infallibility is 
given by the Old Farmer’s Almanac. 
Robert B. Thomas, the original 
editor, was hurriedly going to press 
with his almanac when an apprentice 
asked him what forecast should be 
placed under July 13. The pre- 
occupied editor answered impatient- 
ly, “Anything, anything!” The boy 
inserted “Rain, Hail and Snow.” 
And it didn’t do Thomas’ reputation 
as a weather oracle any harm when, 
on the following July 13, it really 
did snow, hail, and rain. Nowadays 
Editor Robb Sagendorph solemnly 
assures his readers that the Old 
Farmer's weather forecast is made 
by means of a secret formula which 
has never been disclosed to anyone 
except the Almanac’s editors. 

Although innumerable almanacs 
have risen and fallen in America 
these past 150 years, the institution 
seems to be as solid as ever. The 
fact that many patent medicine com- 
panies have ceased to give away 
almanacs as advertising appears only 
to have strengthened the old stand- 
bys. Grier’s claims a free distribu- 
tion of more than 1,600,000 over ten 
southern states; Blum’s a paid circu- 
lation of 215,000 in the South. A 
comparative newcomer to the field, 
(1941) the Lancaster County Seed 
Company's Garden Spot announces 
a circulation of more than two mil- 
lion copies, many of which are paid 
for. The Old Farmer's has a quaint 
and salty flavor (which may appeal 
to city newsstand customers even 
more than it does to rural subscrib- 
ers), accounting for an annual sale 
of 400,000, cash on the counter. 

And Mr. Peattie, quoted above, 
need no longer look down his nose 
at rival almanacs as “dingy tracts.” 
Rawleigh’s Almanac, printed in four 
colors on heavy coated paper, pre- 
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Continued 


sents as handsome and modern 
(including signs of the zodiac) an ap- 
pearance as any sophisticated maga- 
zine. Rawleigh’s main business com- 
petitor, the J. R. Watkins Company, 
also had an attractive almanac before 
it suspended publication in 1948, 
The American Oil Company's Farm 
Manual and Almanack comes in a 
large format with heavy glazed paper 
covers, but it draws on the Hagers- 
town Almanac for its weather con- 
jectures, calendar, and curious lore, 
illustrated with antique woodcuts, 
even to the man with his bowels laid 
open. 

The World Almanac, of course, is 
entirely modern in its approach, re- 
taining only the signs of the zodiac 
on one of its back pages, and it re- 
mains year-in and year-out the best 
value in a reference book that money 
can buy. It is rivalled only by Jn- 
formation Please Almanac which, 
plainly imitative though it is, has a 
somewhat more sprightly approach 
to irrelevant facts, including the in- 
novation of a reference section for 
puzzled crossword fans. 

Only one of the books noticed 
here is directed especially to organic 
farmers, and it does not call itself 
an almanac even though it presents 
its information in much the same 
manner that the better almanacs do. 
The Farmer Year Book is a British 
publication, and differences in termi- 
nology and terrain somewhat limit 
its usefulness to American farmers. 
However its intelligent handling of 
subjects (for example, its article 
“The Farmer and the Stars’) which 
the old-style almanacs often clouded 
with superstition, suggests that an 
almanac can be rational and still 
be popular. 

Beginning with its January issue, 
The Organic Farmer plans to pub- 
lish as a monthly feature a page fol- 
lowing almanac design. Here, in a 
small space, it will pack information 
of particular interest to organic far- 
mers, much of which is not avail- 
able elsewhere in compact form for 
ready reference. G. M. 
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How Glaciers Make Fertile Soil 


Continued from page 45) 

time elapsed since the beginning of 
the Pleistocene has been estimated 
at about one million years. The old- 
est, or lowest, layer of continental 
glacial deposit in this country is 
called the Nebraskan drift. The 
second one is the Kansan, so-named 
because it extended south into 
Kansas and farther east. Successive 
later deposits are named the IIlinois- 
an and the Wisconsin drifts. Drift 
is a general term which includes all 
types of glacial deposits. The topo- 
graphy is typically glacial only on 
the Wisconsin drift; the others have 
been modified by stream action. 


Parent Material for Soil 


Glacial deposits may be unexcelled 
as parent material for soil for the 
following reasons. Glacial erosion 
produces mechanically crushed and 
pulverized rock products which are 
not chemically weathered. They re- 
tain their original nutrient elements. 
Glacial rock flour is so fine-grained 


that it is highly susceptible to chemi- 
cal weathering. Glacial erosion and 
transportation mix thoroughly and 
indiscriminately all rocks and min- 
erals available for pick-up. Where a 
continental glacier advances over a 
wide area, so many varieties of rocks 
and minerals are commonly transect- 
ed that the load contains all inor- 
ganic elements necessary to optimum 
plant growth. 

This load is dropped without 
separation when the ice melts, and 
the rich mixture remains intact. The 
climate which prevails over the 
glacial deposit after the ice sheet 
melts back is usually cool to tem- 
perate for an interval long enough 
for clay minerals of the high base 
exchange type to develop. The same 
climate is commonly productive of 
abundant organic matter. The natu- 
ral, high content of organic matter 
is an outstanding contributor to soil 
fertility. All of these factors, operate 
to develop an unexcelled soil on 
well-weathered glacial deposits. 








Do you want a 
beautiful garden? 


Learn how to increase the vitamins in your 
vegetables and the beauty of your flowers, 
without the use of chemical fertilizers or 
poison sprays. Use only materials which are 
obtainable free of charge or at nominal cost. 


~ Organic 
Gardening 


a beautiful 64-page monthly magazine which 
is profusely illustrated and contains many 
articles on how to raise better flowers and 
vegetables—inexpensively. Order your sub- 
scription NOW and be ready for winter gar- 
dening. A year's subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $6, five years $8. You 
need send no money—jot your choice on a 
postcard and you will be billed. Write to 
Organic Gardening, Box |2-F, Emmaus, Pa. 











DELICIOUS HOLIDAY TREATS! 
You'll Go Wild Over 
YUM YUM 

Lora Lee’s Indian Wild Fruit Jellies 

Carefully selected wild fruits and berries 
—kettle cooked in Indian style—produce 
that rang-y tang-y sweetness found only 
in Lora Lee's famous jellies. Ideal for 
gifts to friends and patrons. 

Blackberry Cherry Red Haw 

Elderberry Grape Crab Apple 

Six daintily wrapped, usable 9} oz. jars in beautiful gift 

box, postpaid $3.60. Yum Yum Syrup from wild fruits. 

One quart (makes 50 glasses) $3.00. Both orders $6.00. 

Add 25c over 500 miles. Money Back Guarantee. 
YUM YUM PRODUCTS 

3500 Parnell Rd. Dept. F. Fort Wayne, Indiana 











FOR THE LIFE OF 


YOUR SOIL, 


FARM THE ORGANIC WAY 





P. O. Box 312, 





Inquiries Invited 


SPECIAL MIXTURE 
THE ATLANTIC ORGANIC COMPANY 


in Natural Soil Builders 





in the soil. 


MINERAL-GR 


Telephone Hagerstown 333-W-3 


GREEN THUMB 


ments required by plants for healthy growth and higher yields. CREEN THUMB 
contains nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 32 trace elements. Its acti- 
vated carbon base enables GREEN THUMB to unlock mineral elements already 


tassium and 31 trace elements. Because of its base-exchange properties, 
MINERAL-GRO collects and holds in reserve all plant nutrients in the soil. 
It is thus more than a source of nutrient elements. 


THOMSON’S 4- LEAF 
PHOSPHATE ROCK &..%: 


Virginia, and Franklin and Fulton Counties in Pennsylvania. 


Glauconite and phosphate rock. Remineralize your soil in ‘one 
operation by using this scientifically prepared mixture. 


A scientifically blended natural 
product with all the nutrient ele- 


This is a finely pulverized glau- 
conite, potash rock containing po- 


Distributors of this 
finely pulverized 
builder 
for Maryland, West 


Williamsport, Maryland 








FOR THE LIFE OF YOUR SOIL, FARM THE ORGANIC WAY 

















HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
Phone 70 GILMAN, ILLINOIS. 











NATURALLY FINER THAN 


ROCK CAN BE GROUND 
Containing 14 Trace Elements 


The Fastest Acting Minéd 
Product in History « @ @ @ 





TENNESSEE & FLORIDA ROCK-All Grades 
Orgenically Recommended 











KEEP HEALTHY! 


PREVENTION, the new 64-page 
monthly magazine edited by J. Il. 
Rodale, is based exclusively on a 
simple but vital concept: If we take 
care of preventive aspects in our 
daily living, disease can be warded 
off. It's authoritative — fascinating. 
Don't wait —subscribe today to 


Prevention 


Consider the cost not as a subscrip- 
tion to a magazine, but as a low 
medical fee to enable you to stay 
healthy. A year's subscription is 
$3, two years $5, three years $6, 
five years $8. You need send no 
money — jot your choice on a post- 
card and you will be billed. Write 
to PREVENTION, Box OF-12, Em- 


maus, Penna. 








ACTU M U s 100% Organic 


Every pound of ACTUMUS applied now 
and during winter, after loosening the 
soil, is worth 3 pounds in Spring.—On 
Plants and Crops under cultivation now, 
use ACTUMUS in liquid solution (1-Ib. 
makes up to 1500 gallons.) Write for 
free information to 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 


IMPORTERS 











1270 Broadway New York, 1 
Virginia’s 
FARMS—ESTATES—HOMES 


Near The Nation's Capital 





JOHN ALLEN JOHNSTON 
Leesburg. Va. 


Phone 98 








Vemos To Farmers 





Spies Killing Pigs, Says Congressman 


Representative Karl Stefan, Re- 
publican of Nebraska, said recently 
that enemy agents have used bio- 
logical warfare in an effort to kill 
Nebraska’s hogs. The death rate 
has jumped so alarmingly (100,000 
hogs have died in the last two years) 
that Stefan has asked the FBI to 
check on the situation. 

The cause of all the trouble, said 
Stefan, was a certain type of vaccine. 
Fifty per cent of the hogs vaccinated 
with it soon died. He concluded 
that enemy agents had in some way 
spiked the serum. 

Opinion in The Organic Farmer 
office takes a different tack, however. 
A medical journal we received some 
time ago reported that many chil- 
dren vaccinated in a certain area 
contracted polio in the very 
limb in which they were vaccinated. 

So it is not hard to imagine that 
the vaccine itself, and not enemy 
agents, were responsible for the hog 
deaths in Nebraska. 


soon 


Consumers Have Got to 


Keep Their Eyes Open 


Last February I reported in this 
department that the USDA develop- 
ed a new concept of insecticide use— 
the feeding of poisons to the plant 
through its roots, thereby making 
its leaves and fruit poisonous to cer- 
tain insects. 

At the time that announcement 
was made, the scientists responsible 
proclaimed that, because there was 
some chance that food crops so treat- 
ed would be harmful to humans, 
root feeding of insecticides would 
be used only on flowers. 

I was doubtful. Now, I see that 
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my suspicions were justified. The 
University of California Experiment 
Station announced on October 20 
the discovery of a chemical that, 
when put in irrigation water and fed 
through the roots, makes citrus trees 
immune to aphids. 

How different is a human being 
from an aphid? We humans have 
certain refinements, but none effec- 
tive enough to protect us from poi- 
soned fruit. Adam found that out. 

Of course, the way is always open 
for these insecticide scientists to de- 
velop an antidote to their poison, 
some wonder drug that could be in- 
jected into our blood streams or 
taken as pills that, with its power- 
ful effect, could counteract the dead- 
ly power of the food we eat. But 
there are readily apparent disad- 
vantages to that system. Forget to 
take your periodic dose of food anti- 
dote and you die. 

From the same source that report- 
ed the development of this new in- 
ternal insecticide we learn of an- 
other “advance.” The California 
Experiment Station has also dis- 
covered two acids which increase the 
size of fruit. (You probably know 
that California orange growers have 
been finding it difficult to grow any- 
thing but midget oranges.) The 
acids, known as 245-T and 24D, can 
be sprayed on and make the fruit 
markedly larger. 


Man Proves That Worms Can 
Benefit from Past Experience 


A research assistant at Cornell uni- 
versity, John S. Robinson, has dis- 
proved the conclusion, reached many 
years ago, that worms are unable to 
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benefit from past experience. Sus- 
pecting that a worm has a capacity 
for learning similar to that of higher 
animals, Robinson has taught his 
worm students to turn down an ob- 
structed passage in a maze, rather 
than an unobstructed one, by giving 
them a mild shock if they took the 
easier way out. 

In his laboratory are twenty flower 
pots, each one the home of a healthy 
worm. Robinson uses a maze shaped 
like a T, with a low obstacle at the 
intersection where the T crosses. 
After several tries, the worms learn 
to climb over the obstacle rather 
than slither down the unobstructed 
passage, at the end of which they get 
a shock. 

Amazingly, the worms learned 
their lessons so well that they could 
do the same things with their 
brain (really an enlarged nerve) 
cut out. Eventually, Robinson will 
give his worms still harder tests to 
determine if they have powers of 
discrimination. 

Now that we know how smart 
worms actually are, it is no wonder 
that they prefer an organic to a 
chemically fertilized field. 


Bees Find Living Difficult 
In Lower Rio Grande Valley 

Over a million dollars worth of 
honey bees have been killed by cot- 
ton dusting in this area reports the 
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president of the Lower Rio Grande 
Beekeepers Association, R. E. Pat- 
rick. Only about 50 colonies remain 
in the valley, where formerly there 
were thousands. 

The fact that so many bees are 
being killed in such a _ productive 
farming area is bound to have reper- 
cussions. With few bees left to pol- 
linate the cotton, yields will become 
inferior. Lack of bees will also crimp 
productivity of other crops needing 
pollinization in that area. Finally, 
bee keepers are being forced to lose 
the revenue that their colonies usu- 
ally bring in. It is doubtful if the 
dusting that is responsible for such 
loss brings in enough money to off- 
set it. 

The Beeville Bee-Picayune com- 
ments knowingly on the whole enig- 
matic situation. ‘“To destroy,” its edi- 
tors say, “an essential industry to pro- 
mote another, especially in a way 
that will ultimately defeat its own 
purpose, appears to us to be a very 
poor policy.” 


Chemicals in Cider 
Cause Trouble 


A couple of weeks ago the whole 
family went to a friend’s house for 
supper. Along with fine meal we con- 
sumed about a gallon of cider. 

Next day, Nina, the youngest, had 
a violent vomiting spell. I had a bad 
headache and Mother didn’t feel so 








““Son—go tell Pa that Congress says all Americans have got to quit luxury building.” 





The London Daily Express 
















@ If you want fruit juices 
that are more nutritious, 
more palatable and deli- 
cious to consume — and up 
to 20% more than you've 
ever extracted before, 
then use a K & K Juicer 
... the only juicer of its 
kind on the market. 
Because it’s hydraulic it 
delivers more than 3000 
Ibs. of pressure to give you 
greater quantities of pure, 
clear juice free of all pulp. 


Modern K &K Shredder 
outperforms them all 


@ As a wonderful kitchen com- 
panion, the K & K Shredder is 
marvelous for quick and effi- 
cient shredding of fruits and 
vegetobles for soups, salads 
ond desserts. 


Both economically priced, 
they quickly return their value, 
giving you more palatable food 
that is delicious and nutritious to 
ect. Write today for full details. 


Address inquiries to;Dept.OF 12 
ENGINEERING CO 


2617 WN. ST. LOUIS AVE 





CHICAGO 47 LL 











SHRIBER’S 


1822 Center Ave. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 













ey! WRAPON CABLE 


ay ° 
“} No Frozen Pipes 
Enjoy year round run- 
j ning water—trouble free. 
f For trailer park, ware- 
‘> house, cottage, garage, 
stock and poultry farm, pumps, 
oil lines. Thousands of happy users. 
Easily installed—see cut. Six cable sizes 
from $1 up. Also insulation and thermo- 
stats. Get free circular & instructions. 


HIMELBLAU ASSOCIATES, INC. 
4234 W. Taylor Street Chicago 24, IIlinois 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


at lower cost 


GRAN-I-MEAL 


A PULVERIZED POTASH GRANITE 


* 
Produced by one of America’s larg- 
est granite quarries, GRAN-I-MEAL 
can be shipped in carloads, bulk 
or packed in 100-ib. multiwall bags. 
GRAN-I-MEAL can also be supplied 
through your feed dealer or feed 
mill. Write us today for price on 


. 





your requirements. 


Ask your dealer to supply you 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GRANITE CORPORATION 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina 
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Cleans Chimneys Permanently 
Copper pot (with character) 
STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 


For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 
WIG, Abington, Mass. 








Memos to Farmers 


well herself. Father, though, felt 
fine. (“ I was suspicious of the cider 
from the beginning and didn’t take 
any,” he said.) 

Some investigation was in order, 
thought we. Centering our atten- 
tion on the cider, we borrowed what 
had not been consumed and sent it 
to the local testing lab. 

The result: We found that it con- 
tained (according to standards set up 
by Consumer’s Research) sickening 
quantities of benzoate of soda, ar- 
senic and lead. 

According to many medical au- 
tolerances for 
these poisons, recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture, are far 
too high. For example, a maker of 
cider is allowed by law to include 
one half of one per cent benzoate of 
soda. According to Consumer’s Re- 
search, one tenth of one per cent is 
all that should be allowed. The cider 
we drank contained three and one 
half tenths of one per cent benzoate 
of soda. 


thorities, the legal 





Continued 


They’ve Finally Found a 


Good Way to Harvest Sunflowers 


Although the sunflower is a very 
valuable plant, it has never reached 
the status of an important crop be- 
cause of the difficulty in harvesting 
it. No present commercial equip- 
ment can do the job without a great 
deal of hand labor. 


The fact that sunflowers have been 
difficult to harvest on a large scale 
has indeed been a loss. Sunflowers 
contain 27 to 32 per cent oil, based 
on total weight, compared to 19 per 
cent for soy beans. Sunflower seed 
meal, the most valuable of vegetative 
concentrates, contains 52.7 per cent 
protein. And, most important of all 
to many people, the sunflower seed 
is an effective health food for both 
humans and animals. (Read Sun- 
flower Seed—the Miracle Food, avail- 
able from us for 50 cents.) 

But now the sunflower is about 


to enter a new era. A way finally 
has been found, by the University of 



















Ans. Amazing new book ex- 
plodes dozens of common fal- 
lacies. For wonderful results, 
magnificent blossoms, 
marvelously better fruiting, 
get yourself a copy of “The 
Lorette System of Pruning.” 
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Illinois, to harvest sunflowers quickly 
and easily. The San Francisco Ex- 
aminer reported the development of 
the machine as follows: 


“The University of Llinois new 
harvesting machine attachment is 
being tested near Decatur, Illinois on 
the farms of nine co-operating far- 
mers. Combined, they have a total 
of fifty acres in sunflowers. 

“The machine, mounted ahead of 
a standard small grain combine, 
closely resembles a corn picker. It 
was designed and built by the uni- 
versity’s agricultural engineering de- 
partment from a basic design of two 
1949 senior students, Carl Jacobs 
and Warren Kent. 

“Two pairs of gathering chains, 
one mounted above the other, carry 
the sunflowers back to a knife which 
cuts stalks off about fifteen inches 
above the ground. The lower chains 
are slanted upward so that their for- 
ward end runs close to the ground 
to pick up the fallen sunflower heads. 

“The upper chains run faster than 
the bottom ones, throwing the stalks 
backward head first into the com- 
bine. As on a forage harvester or 


corn picker, sheet metal snouts are 
provided to lift fallen stalks and feed 
them into the gathering chains. 

“The university’s harvester is a 
one-row affair. But it could easily be 
manufactured by farm equipment 
companies as a two-row harvester 
once sunflowers become established 
as a cash crop, university engineers 
point out.” 


Cows Shy from 
Surface Water 


Farmer Jim Green of Vicksburg, 
Michigan, complained recently that 
his cows are getting snooty. He put 
them out to pasture and they refused 
to drink water from the creek while 
the pipe water system in the barn 
was being fixed. They just natural- 
ly shied away from it. As it turned 
out, they waited 17 hours without 
drinking until the pipes were fixed. 

Another dairy farmer, Pete Melton 
of Mercedes, Texas, produced 
enough extra milk in a year to pay 
for the drilling of a well used to take 
the place of the Rio Grande river 
as a source of water for his cows. 





© Best varieties of Peach. 
Apple. Pear. Plum, Apri- 
cot, Nectarine and Cherry. 
Also Grape Vines, Berry 
Plants, Nut Trees, Orna- 
mentals and General line 
of Nursery Stock. Newest 
and Best Varieties. 


CATALOG FREE on request 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 149 MeMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


EARTHWORMS 


800-1000 in container $4.75 
Free “ ” 


Com 











Organically Grown Plants and Bulbs 
Write for catalog 
ORGANIC GARDENS 
FULLERTON MARYLAND 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


One, Two and Three Years. Certified. Early 
Midseason and Late Varieties. Bargain Prices 


GALLETTA BROS. — BLUEBERRY FARMS 


212 S$. Chew Rd., Hammonton, N. J. 














farm successfully 


with EARTHWORMS 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE INSTRUCTIONS 
AND EXCITING OFFER. 


CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM 


Dept. F 
2514 4th St., So. 








Arlington, Va. 








SYSTEM. 
PRUNING- 


by Louis 
Lorette 






paces and grafting are fully explained. 


| poy IN FRANCE over a period of many years, this system 
tests on two simple principles: 

1. Maximum light, air, and nourishment for each main branch. 

2. Pruning must be done in spring and summer exclusively, and 
ealy on shoots which have become woody. 

The author has proved that the trees as usually planted are the 

productive. This book shows how to eliminate superfluous 
branches and increase fertility. 

Lorette lists 5 tree shapes that will be a boon to any fruit tree 
pwner. Full month-by-month instructions are given for training 
wach type, together with the proper distance apart. The mysteries 
130 diagrams and 
tographs make the principles clear for you whether you own two 

or an orchard. 

Whether you are starting with young trees or wish to adapt 

f or neglected specimens to a more productive way of life, the 








tte system is a MUST. Organic Gardening is proud to publish 
the U.S. a book that has gone into eight editions in France 

three in England. Every chapter is a revelation! Wherever it 

been introduced, the Lorette method has found a host of 
thusiasts. Now YOU can be the first gardener in your vicinity 
apply THE LORETTE SYSTEM OF PRUNING. 240 pp., profusely 
lustrated. $3.00. (Postpaid if each accompanies order.) 





THE ORGANIC FARMER, DEPT. F12, EMMAUS, PA. 











FARMER’S 
BOOKLET LIBRARY 


Free or inexpensive publica- 

tions dealing with various 

phases of farming and farm 
life 











Facts on Rotary tillage— 


Three pamphlets are being offered 
that provide an excellent all-round 
picture of the problem of rotary till- 
age. Power Gardening and Power 
Composting tells of the experiences 
of Ed Robinson with rotary tillage 
equipment. Robinson is the author 
of the famous “Have More” plan. 
Write Rototiller, Inc., Box 1012 
Troy, N. Y. 

Why Rotary Tillage Starts in the 
Fall, offered by Milwaukee Equip- 
ment Co., Dept. OF12, South Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, tells how to 
properly care for your soil in this 
season and corrects many of the fal- 
lacies connected with fall land prac- 
tices. 

The benefits of 18 years experience 
with rotary tillage are offered to the 
public in Benefits of Rotary Tillage. 
This is offered by Seaman Motors 
Inc. 396 N. 25th Street, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. 





Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of The 
Organic Farmer. Keeps them in- 
stantly ready for you to consult 
-++emext month or years from 
now. A file of The Organic Farm- 
er is a permanent encyclopedia of 
organic agriculture, health, and 
inspiration. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively 
stamped in gold, holds 12 copies 
of both old and new sizes of The 
Organic Farmer. Copies are easily 
inserted or removed. Price $1.50. 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 12-F, Emmaus, Pa. 








Memos to Farmers 


“The cows drink so much more of 
the well water than they did of the 
Rio Grande water that they give 
extra milk,” he explains. 

Why don’t cows thrive on or like 
to drink surface water? We can’t 
draw any definite conclusions from 
these two scattered instances, but we 
can speculate. Can it be that runoff 
from land treated with chemical 
fertilizers and sprays makes creek 
water dangerous to cattle? If creek 
water is not actually poisonous, the 
experience mentioned above shows 
that it can be unpalatable and that 
using it as a source of water for cat- 
tle can cost money. 


Soil “Spoiled” by Strip 
Mining Comes to Life 


In many areas of southern Illinois 
there are layers of coal three to six 
feet thick located about 25 to 50 
feet below the surface. To mine 
this coal, the soil overburden must 
be stripped off with power shovels 
and dynamite. 

It has always been thought that 
the tremendous piles of shale sub- 
soil left after the strip mining opera- 
tion is concluded were absolutely 
worthless. Now, a soil expert from 
Lebanon, Illinois has proved that 
the spoils of strip mining can be 
reclaimed into valuable farm land. 
Dr. E. R. Spencer, whose advice has 
made possible the reclaiming of 
much strip mined land, has even 
found that after reclamation the soil 
iseof higher mineral content than it 
was before. 

In most cases, land that ends up 
on the surface after reclamation is 
completed was formerly many feet 
underground. It is rich in minerals 
because it has not been weathered 
and leached by exposure to the ele- 
ments and the depredations of crop- 
ping. Dr. Spencer has found that 
if organic matter is introduced by 
the growing of legumes, healthy and 
productive pasture crops and _ or- 
chard trees will grow. 

Cattle grazed on the reclaimed 
land fatten readily because grasses 
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Continued 


and legumes are rich in minerals 
taken from the previously untapped 
shale. 

There is a lesson in these reclama- 
tion operations for all farmers. The 
experience of Dr. Spencer shows that 
the soil has vast resources of fertility 
—resources that are ours for the ask- 
ing if we know how to take advan- 
tage of them. 


Go Easy on 
Cotton Hull Ash 


Are cotton hull ashes a safe source 
of potash for organic farmers? We 
don’t think so. 

Despite the fact that cotton hull 
ash originates from an organic sub- 
stance, it can be dangerous because 
of its solubility. It is high in pot- 
ash content, and that potash is in 
soluble form. 

Gilbeart H. Collings, in his book 
Commercial Fertilizers, has this to 
say about wood ash, which is even 
less caustic than cotton hull ash: 
“Wood ashes should not be applied 
in such a manner that they come in 
contact with germinating seeds or 
plant roots.” 

When a fertilizer contains nutri- 
ents in soluble form, its application 
tends to overstock plants with one 
nutrient in such a manner that it is 
unable to pick up sufficient quanti- 
ties of other necessary nutrients. 
Therefore, if you must use cotton 
hull ash, use it very sparingly and, if 
possible, in conjunction with the 
application of organic matter. R. R. 





If Your Tractor is Hard 
To Start in Cold Weather 


Many a farmer has spent valu- 
able time on cold fall and winter 
mornings trying to start a_ balky 
tractor. There are several things 
that can cause a tractor to start hard 
in cold weather. 

First, dirt collects around the 
spark plugs, magneto or distributor 
cap. Then this dirt gets damp and 
shorts the electrical system. Keep 
your engine clean. 
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Second, some gasolines make start- 
ing easier than others, because they 
have more volatile material in them. 
Some manufacturers add _ volatile 
materials during the winter, others 
do not. Be sure that the fuel you use 
in cold weather is prepared for win- 
ter. 

Third, during the corn-picking 
season many farmers use mounted 
corn pickers with heated cabs which 
cover the gasoline tank. During 
operation, heat from the engine is 
driven around the tank and warms 
the gasoline. This heating of the 
gasoline drives off the more volatile 
materials, leaving the heavier ma- 
terial. 

Sometimes after having worked a 


field the day before you find that 
your tractor refuses to start the next 
morning. Loss of the light material 
from your gasoline during the day 
is probably the cause of the trouble. 

To avoid this trouble during corn 
picking season, let the manifold cool 
when you stop the engine after 
coming in from the field. Then fill 
the gasoline tank and run the engine 
for about five minutes. This brings 
fresh gasoline into the carburetor 
and makes starting easier the next 
morning. 

Try to keep your gasoline tank 
full as much of the time as you can 
in winter. Doing so keeps moisture 
from condensing on the inside of the 
tank. 





Why I Failed As a Farmer 


area in which the farm is 
located, including the crops 
that are adapted to that area. 
10. Lack of farm training and 
managerial ability. 

Checking these items off, I find 
that at one time or another I com- 
mitted every single mistake on the 
list. At least it can be said of me 
that I was thorough about doing 
everything the wrong way. 

One day a car came driving up 
into the yard and a portly gentleman 
got out. He introduced himself as 
a deputy from the Collector of 
Internal Revenue’s office in Spring- 
field. I opened a couple of cans of 
beer and he sat down to check my 
books. When he had finished there 
was a big chicken dinner waiting 
for him out on the screened front 
porch. 

It was one of those mild, dreamy 
days in early June. He ate thought- 
fully, taking on one half a broiler 
at a time without pausing to dissect 
it. At last he looked up and belched 
softly and gazed out over my green 
acres, at the white paddock fence, 
at the cows browsing on the lespe- 
deza, at the horses cavorting on the 
hillside. 

“Nope, you can’t keep it up,” he 
said with a judicious frown. If you're 
setting up a bona fide farming 
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(Continued from page 32) 


operation here, you can show losses 
for five years, and the government 
will go along with you. But if you 
keep showing losses after five years, 
then the government takes that as 
prima-facie evidence that your farm 
is just a plaything!” 

If the U. S. Government was 
going to call what I had been doing 
play, then I concluded that I had 
better get out and find some nice 
lucrative work in a fertilizer factory. 











FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 


@ Screened 
@ Shredded 
@ Cround 
@ Mixed 


@ Piled 


Grinds manure and 


Rocks, trash separated. 


tough organic matter through rolling screens, 
wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 


perforated screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. , °°" °. 














NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
ideal for Organic farming and gardening 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 














NOW-—anyone can 


RAISE WORMS 


Send for your “WORMS UNLIMITED” pam- 
phiet that tells why and how earthworms 


can be raised for pleasure and profit. No 
charge — no obligation — just send your 
name ft 


POLSON ENTERPRISES 


Villa Rica—Loon Lake Antioch, Hil. 








prices. 





Western Nutrition Laboratories 


Free SPROUTMASTER Gift Certificate 


which entitles you to a real saving in your — 
gift purchases. Send for it now. This offer = 
December 25, 1950. Write for special holiday 


SEE OUR AD BELOW 
6 Orange St., Redlands, Calif. 








SPROUT SEEDS IN THE 


seed 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The SPROUTMASTER efficiently handles 
grain, alfalfa and other small seeds. Get 
acquainted with this new unique method 
for producing tasty, vitamin-rich foods in 
this clean and simple way. Produces large 
amounts of vitamins C and B Complex! The 
SPROUTMASTER comes complete with 
samples and 


Recipes too. An excellent gift item. 
Further information on request 


Sold by the best Health Food Stores or order direct. 
Prices:—Large size, $4.75 east of the Rockies and $4.25 west of the 
Rockies. Economy size, $3.50 east and $3.00 west. 
(In California add 3% Sales Tax) 


Western Nutrition Laboratories 


Fee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee TTT TTT 







Produce your own 
VITAMINS in only 
3 to & days 


instruction booklet. 


6 Orange St., Redlands, Calif. 
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The Market Place | 








Grind your corn cobs to increase 
their effectiveness as a mulch. 


Bier cobs make an excellent 
mulch; however, nobody seems 
to want them. Tons are thrown 
away annually despite the fact that 
the corn cob is said to have twice 
the nutrient value of the kernel. 


Corn cobs do, however, rank with 
stubborn green matter—they do not 
decay readily. To be utilized effec- 





tively they must be cut up or ground 
into pieces. 

It is now possible to crush corn 
cobs in a machine designed specifi- 
cally for that purpose. The Duplex 
Mill and Manufacturing Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, has developed a crusher 
and feeder that reduces the cob to a 
fineness suitable for mulching or 
for poultry litter. 
used the 
Kelly-Duplex Crusher and Feeder 
report The 
chine revolves at a constant speed, 
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Poultrymen who have 


excellent results. ma- 


holding the cobs in the hopper at 
constant pressure allowing exactly 
the same amount to flow through at 
all times. A ruggedly constructed 
device, it could be a boon to the or- 
ganic farmer. 


Portable ladder platform reduces 
ladder fatigue 


Fruit growers and farmers who 
spend a lot of time on ladders will 
be relieved to hear of the ladder 
platform, which can be changed 
from rung to rung, that has been 





anaes 7 

















developed by the Res-Tep, Inc., 
Euclid, Ohio. It helps reduce the 
danger of slipping and the fatigue 
and discomfort of standing on ladder 
rungs. Greater maneuverability is 
also afforded. 


Tractor factory-equipped to use 
bottled gas 


Officials of the Minneapolis-Mo- 
line Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn., re- 
cently announced a new tractor with 
factory-installed equipment for us- 
ing LP gas or liquified petroleum 
such as butane or propane or a mix- 
ture of both. 

The demand for tractors using 
this fuel is reported to be growing, 
particularly in areas where the cost 
of LP gas is substantially below regu- 
lar fuel and where farmers are also 


using the fuel for domestic purposes. 
It is claimed that this fuel is 





cleaner burning so that carbon de- 
posit is eliminated and crankcase 
dilution minimized. 


Low price leaf shredder 


A shredder that meets the demand 
for an inexpensive but efficient all- 
purpose shredder has been developed 
by the Mac Engineering Co., Lewis- 
burg, Pa. It shreds all kinds of non- 
woody plant materials, wet or dry. 
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Livestock 





Are Bread Crumbs Poison? 


The following report, signed by 
a distinguished veterinarian, Dr. 
John Canty, is reprinted in its en- 
tirety from Agriview, bi-weekly news 
sheet of the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture: 

About three years ago there was 
reported a herd of cattle in Vermont 
afflicted with a strange malady 
known only as X Disease. Consider- 
able study of this condition was 
made and Dr. Peter Olafson of New 
York State Veterinary College was 
called in consultation. Dr. Ernest 
Waller, Pathologist of the Vermont 
College of Agriculture did some ex- 
perimental work and was unable to 
produce the condition by exposing 
healthy animals to animals showing 
symptoms of the disease. Therefore, 
the disease was not considered con- 
tagious. The animals that were show- 
ing symptoms of the disease were 
slaughtered. 

The only suggestion of the cause 
was the fact that the owner had sup- 
plemented his grain ration by the 
addition of bread crumbs. It seemed 
at the time that feeding bread 
crumbs and producing this condition 
was a bit far fetched. However, the 
practice of feeding the crumbs was 
stopped. There was no more trouble 
in the herd and no cases reported in 
other herds until this summer, when 
an identical condition was reported 
in a herd in the same area. This 
herd also had its grain rations sup- 
plemented with bread crumbs. 

The bread crumbs come from 
bakeries where a bread slicing ma- 
chine is used and the crumbs ac- 
cumulate the way sawdust is pro- 
duced from sawing wood. Chickens 
and hogs fed this same “by-product” 
apparently show no ill effects. 

Of course, it cannot be said that 
the disease was caused by this type of 
feed. However, it would seem that it 
would not be sound policy for any 
farmer to try stretching his grain 
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ration by this procedure until the 
crumbs have been exonerated as a 
contributory cause. At present a ton 
of these crumbs will be fed to some 
experimental young cattle at Cor- 
nell Experiment Station. It will be 
interesting to see if these animals 
develop X Disease. 

Incidentally the name X Disease 
has been changed to Hyperkeratosis. 
This name signifies the symptoms 
of the condition—watery eyes, saliva- 
tion, small ulcers in the mouth, pro- 
gressive thickening and wrinkling of 
the skin, and eventual death. 

The implication of the above is 
strong enough to stand without com- 
ment. However, we shall follow the 
Cornell Experiment Station’s fur- 
ther tests and will publish the re- 
sults as soon as these are made 
available. 








Fruit of the Loom 


Did you read that article in the 
October issue? 


en 





All looms illustrated in that text 
were "LECLERC" looms. 


Pamphlet and price list of 
looms sent freely on request. 


NILUS LECLERC INC., 
LISLET STA. 16 P.QUE., CANADA 


“SOILUTION” 


The name describes the Hybrid Earthworm developed 
expressly for use in Gardens, Compost and Soil 
improvement. 





Native earthworms for sale beginning April |. 
Price list and instructions sent upon request. 


Colorado Earthworm Hatchery 
2134 Decatur St. Denver 11, Cetorade 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


You can receive THE ORGANIC FARMER regularly — every month, for the 
rest of your life —by taking a Life Subscription at $35..If you prefer, this 
amount may be paid in seven $5 instalments spaced two months apart. You need 
send no money now — simply check one of these boxes: 


C] |! will pay $35 on receipt of bill. 


Address 


| 


C) | will pay in instalments. 


ee 


ee | 


eseesenss CUT OUT AND MAIL TO THE ORGANIC FARMER, Emmaus, Pa. «esseesee 


Sibesthe to-day! 
The . 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


Organic Farmer 


Put me down for a subscription for 
1 Year-$3 0 2 Years-$5 0 3 Years-$6 0 5 Years-—$8 O 
Lifetime Subscription—-$35 0 and send me a bill. 








Address 








teeeeseesssss(CUT OUT AND MAIL TO THE ORGANIC FARMER, EMMAUS, PA.)«eeeeecuece 
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CAN IT BE 
PREVENTED © 


By J. 1. RODALE 








The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be prevent- 
ed. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence — give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


The Organic Farmer, Box 12-F, Emmaus,Pa. 








The Living Soil 

by E. B. Balfour 

A fresh and valuable review of the 
principles that underlie the organic 
method. 

“My subject,” says the author, “is 
food, which concerns everyone; it is 
health which concerns everyone; it is 
the soil, which concerns everyone — 
even if he does not realize it — and it 
is the history of certain recent scien- 
tific research linking these three vital 
subjects.” 

Packed with striking data, fascinat- 
ing to read, The Living Soil is a 
foundation stone for an agricultural 
library, a book needed by every 
farmer. 


Order your copy today! 270 pages; 
88 photographs. $4.00 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 12-F, Emmaus, Pa. 





Wherever you are, 
it's not too far from 
ORGANICALLY RAISED FOOD 
Write for your copy of 
ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY 


New enlarged edition lists names 
and products for the entire 
United States. Send 25¢ NOW to 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 12-F Emmaus, Pa. 


Say: 











Rates—i0¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words, or $2.50. 





FERTILIZERS-SOIL CONDITIONERS 
Highest Grade POWDERED TENNESSEE, FLORIDA 
and WESTERN GOLDEN-GLO ROCK PHOSPHATE 
available for immediate or future delivery. Quality 
guaranteed Request literature and prices delivered to 
your station. Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO AREA Gardeners, Ruhm's Phos 
phate Rock, small or large quantities on hand w. ° 
SCHMITT, 28669 Lorain Rd., North Olmstead, Ohio. 
Phone TR 1-2578 District Representative 

Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility Write MIDWEST 
PHOSPHATE COMPANY, D'Arcy Building, Joliet, 
IHMinois, or Norman Oldt, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 
Finely powdered ROCK PHOSPHATE. Quotations fur- 
nished on Tennessee rock quantity and Florida rock 
carloads only. Free informative literature H. R. 
LEFEVER, Spring Grove, Penna. (at Stoverstown, 
York County). 

POULTRY MANURE: 100 libs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
lbs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 lbs. in 50-Ib. bags $16.00; 
2000 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Delaware. 











RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. From 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals Used by leading 
Horticulturists, Floriculturists and fertilizer manufac- 
turers. Price only $2.50 cubic yard, F.0.B. Delivered 
anywhere. 15 yard loads at 40 cents per mile one way. 
BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 


HOOVER'S COLLOIDAL and ROCK PHOSPHATE. It 
pays to use Colloidal Phosphate, the natura! soil builder 
with its extra trace elements. The best Tennessee and 
Florida Raw Rock for sale also. Good, but not as fast 
as Colloidal. Dealers and Farmer Agents wanted. C. 
RILLING, Box 1{62, Brattleboro, Vermont. 








EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE — 100 or 100.000 — 
BOOKLET, and free plans of DUKE’S ALL WEATHER 
WORM HOUSE mailed for 3¢ postage. WM. BARNARD, 
Vice-President, DUKE’S EARTHWORM BREEDERS, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. 0.F.) 


Let NATURE'S WORKERS consume waste materials 
for your benefit. Demonstrated by FULTON EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Domesticated Earthworms, 1407 
17th Street, Anacortes. Washington. 

. POULTRY 
U. S. APPROVED PULLORUM CLEAN CHICKS. 
Choose from twenty varieties including Dark Carnish, 
Anconas, Silver Wyandottes, Columbian Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons. RHODES HATCHERY, Box OF, 
Spencer, West Virginia. 
EFAS BOOKS 
“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Tremendously 
valuable information. Used by thousands. Price $1.00. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. SCIENTIFIC INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Avenue, SC, New 
York City 61. 
FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48 Street, 
Dept. G, New York City, 19. 
USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, New 
York. 


























PHOTO FINISHING 








BEAUTIFUL LIFE PRINTS eight exposure rolls 25¢ 
12 exposures 35¢, jumbo prints add 10¢ roll. Reprints 
3¢, jumbo reprints 4¢. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





SILOS 





EQUIPMENT 
For Sale—KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT. 1500 Watts— 
110 Volts. 4 Cylinder Gas Engine. A give away at 
$150.00. ROBERT PETERSON, R. 2, Wis. Dells, Wis. 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of 
lightweight pipe. Complete systems. including pump fit- 
tings and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Connecticut. 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, use for electric welding. $33.00 each. Free 
information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, 
Kansas. 


GARDEN TRACTORS McLean New Special price 
$127.00. Tilling, Plowing, Sickle Mowing, Lawn Mowing 
riding sulky. UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 West 10th 
Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


LIVESTOCK 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRES and Angus Cattle. To- 
day's feeder type. Farmer's prices. Write for details. 
OWEN STOCK FARMS, Rt. B, Spencer, Indiana. 


DAIRY HEIFERS Good Milky Native Open and Bred 
large selection Guernsey and Holstein Quality and Price 
Right. FEEDER STEERS “The Best From The West’ 
cars arriving weekly. 0. V. DOELL, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


EARTHWORMS 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS: Mature size, $4.50 
per thousand delivered Free instructions. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. TEXAS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Box 263. Bartlett, Texas. 


English MANURE WORMS, satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILU- 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS Instructions. NATURE'S 
SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 15 years Ex- 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga. 















































“TIT saw it advertised in 


The Organic Farmer” 


PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
Indiana. 





IRISH WOOLENS 
NOW IN BRITAIN to confer with my Irish and Scottish 
suppliers; hunt new items; see Friend Sykes’ farm, 
Peckham Experiment, etc. CAROL BROWN, Putney 59, 
Vermont. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom. 30,000 doing it. 
Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post Street, Boon- 
viile, New York. 

MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 

WANTED—Women to sell our line of wash frocks, 
housecoats, wrap-arounds, coat frocks, uniforms. Com- 
mission. Write at once. ELIZABETH HALL, R.D. 1 
Bulger, Pennsylvania. 














BOOTS 


ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade 
Western style boots. Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women, 
Children. Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET 
BOOT CO., 9, El Paso, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Distributors: Wanted for each locality in all communi- 
ties of States East of the Mississippi River. Write for 
particulars on a new Organic product to be put on the 
market in 1951. ORGANIC GARDENS—Fullerton, Md. 
A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting, no 
mail order, no meeting people. Easy enjoyable pastime. 
Details 25¢ (Refundable) LAURA DICKSON, 1006-G 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 

FOODS 

Unsulphured, unprocessed, sun dried, 10 lb. boxes, 
Black Mission Figs $2.95, Fancy Calimyrna Figs $4.80, 
Peaches $3.65, Apricots $5.15 and others. 5 lbs, large 
shelled Almonds $4.20; raw whole Cashews $3.95; 
Natural Dates $1.75; unheated Sage Honey $1.25. Calif. 
virgin Olive Oil, $4.50 gallon. Please remit. Expressage 
collected. S. H. JAFFE, Lakeside, California. 





























“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, “‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,”’ mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley, California. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Excellent flavor 
organically produced rich in minerals. Gallon $5.95; 
4 gallon, $3.40; quart $1.95 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 
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PURE DELICIOUS HONEY—Raspberry blend, or Tulip 
Poplar. 60 Ibs. $9.50 not prepaid. 5 Ibs. $1.65 
prepaid to third zone. FRANK FEKEL, R.D. 6, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 

CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound postpaid, 
insured. Gift wrapped if desired. WOOLEY’S, Bellows 
Falls, Vermont. 

CRUDE BLACK CANE MOLASSES, nothing added, 
nothing taken away. Half gallon trial order $1.75 post- 
paid east of the Mississippi. Send card for price 
list. J. S. RILEY & CO., New Castle, Pa. 
HONEY—Choice light amber mixed with citrus in 60 
pound cans, 12 cents per pound. 5 pounds, Postage Paid 
$1.50. WN. J. BARNETT, Box 895, Pharr, Texas. 
SUGAR CANE MOLASSES: Grown and processed the 
most natural way. Contains minerals which many people 
need, but don’t get. Price list including other farm 
products sent upon request. NU-MEAL MILLS, Apple 
Creek, Ohio. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 
OLD FASHIONED CIDER VINEGAR. Made from un- 
sprayed apples and aged naturally many months in oak 
casks. Fine flavor. 12—4 Pint glass jars. $4.50 Pre- 
paid. SALTMARSH’S CIDER MILL, New Boston, N. H. 


TEXAS TREE RIPENED Grapefruit, Oranges, Lemons 
and Tangerines. Bushels and Half Bushels, Shipped Pre- 
paid Express. Write for prices. O0.L. STROMAN, Rt. |, 
Mission, Texas. 

PREMIUM QUALITY NAVEL ORANGES and highly 
mineralized dry Lima Beans. Descriptive bulletins with 
prices being mailed former correspondents. If - have 
never written, write now for literature. DR. P 
KOENTOPP, 1010 North Broadway, Santa Ana, caitt 


FIFTH YEAR FOR WALNUT ACRES home-grown 
home-processed, organically raised foodstuffs. Fresh, 
stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat flours, cereals, 
strawberry jam, honey. Special holiday gift boxes. 
PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pennsylvania. 


TREE RIPENED and TREE COLORED assorted vari- 
eties and sizes oranges. ORGANICALLY GROWN, $4.00 
per bushel F.O.B. Special Christmas Packs same price. 
CARTWRIGHT GROVES, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.94 bushel, average express $1.75. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Seventh season, 
best fruit ever. Satisfaction guaranteed. Add 45¢ pint, 
85¢ quart, $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey. GARLITS, 
Seffner, Florida. 






































PLANTS 


SITUATION WANTED 





BEAUTIFY YOUR FARM with Multifiora Rose fences. 
Cost less than wire, easier to establish and cheaper to 
maintain. Helps control erosion. Makes excellent wind- 
break and protection for wildlife. Will last lifetime. 
Recommended by Soil Conservation Service. Seedlings 





$3.50 per hundred, $30.00 per thousand. LIVING 
FENCE NURSERY, Farmington, Kentucky. 
SEEDS 





ALFALFA, U. S. GROWN, $18.40 per bu.; Hardy 
Grimm $26.30; Red Clover, contains some Alfalfa, 99% 
pure, $$23.40; Brome Grass $2.75; Hybrid Corn $4.75. 
Prices low on many other items, including new vari- 
eties: Ranger Alfalfa, Madrid Sweet Clover, Certified, 
Shelvy, Nemaha, Cherokee, Zephyr Seed Oats. Send for 
free Circular on Sensational New GRO-COATED Seed 
Process—produces up to 50% as many plants as the 
same seed not GRO-COATED. Our seeds recleaned and 
tested. Guaranteed satisfactory and sold subject to your 
30-day test. Write for free samples and 1951 Catalog. 
AMERICAN FIELD SEED COMPANY, Dept. 333, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 


WEARING APPAREL 
BOOT SOCKS 18 inches high, red or green top. Direct 
mail order offer. One pair 79¢, six pairs $4.50. DON 
HURLEY, Little Falls |, New York. 


REAL ESTATE 
133 ACRE dairy, cash crop, stocked, equipped, 12 acre 
poultry, cash crop, lake view, $7,000; § down. 185 acre 
dairy, cash crop, farm, reasonably priced. We cover 
central New York State specializing in good dairy and 
cash crop farms. TYDINGS REAL ESTATE CO., Skan- 
eateles, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Farmer, thorough, experienced general farm- 
ing, married preferred. 180 acres, Orange County, 
modern barn, 35 stanchions. Salary, rent or shares. 
W. F. MARCH, Architect, R.D. |, Bloomingburg, N. Y. 
YOUNG MAN (single preferred) to enter as partner 
in Organic goat farm. Small capital required. Write 
Box GF, ORGANIC FARMER, 46 8. West Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

ORGANIC FARM WANTS COUPLE only to live in. 
Man help farm work, wife for housework. Salary and 
share profit, CLARENCE HOL®EN, R. 3, Brattleboro, 
Vermont 


























CAPABLE, INTELLIGENT COUPLE, Mid-30's, Ad- 
ministrative and Scientific Background, wants practica) 
experience in Organic Farming. Wages or Shares. 
Box A, THE ORGANIC FARMER, 46 S. West Street, 
all Pp ytvani 








MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL 18-8 VAPOR SEAL ¢ One Quart 
Sauce Pan $6.39, Two $7.39, Three $8.39, Four $10.39, 
Six $12.39, Eight $14.39, Twelve $20.39. Eight Cup 
Percolator $13.39, Twelve $15.39, Four $9.39, Six $12.39. 
Five Quart Tea Pot $13.39. MAJOR COMPANY, 7! 
Milford Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ARE RATS AND MICE YOUR PROBLEM? Our 
20th Century rat and mouse trap will rid your premises 
of this pest. This trap, once baited and set, according 
to instructions, works automatically. Only care required, 
disposal of dead rats. Thousands now in use, catches 
of 318 rats in six weeks reported. $2.00 brings trap 
to you postpaid, Cost of feeding one rat exceeds many 
times cost of trap. Sold on ten day, money back 
guarantee. It must satisfy you or your money back. 
LEE BELL COMPANY, Delton, Michigan. 


YOUR LEATHER JACKET RENOVATED by our crafts- 
men expertly, reasonably. Request free descriptive 
circular, BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y 


INVENTORS: The usual first step is to have a search of 
the U. 8S. Patents conducted, so I can report on patent- 
ability. Write, without obligation. PATRICK OD. 
BEAVERS, Registered Patent Atty., 1025 Columbian 
Building, Washington |, D. C. 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY, Twenty origina? 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 8. {7th Street, 
alt Pp yivani 























DRAIN TILE—Perforated or plain—Good quality all 
shale ‘‘Bosco’’ grade. Carloads. Write for our Farm 
Drainage Handbook. THE BOWERSTON SHALE COM- 
PANY, Bowerston, Ohio. 


OUTDOOR toilets, cesspools and septic tanks cleaned. 
Deodorized with amazing new preparation called PEPS- 
IT. Reduces solid content, starts fermentation action. 
Not poisonous. Save annual pumping. Send postal for 
free details, ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING CO., 
294 Lincoln St., Allston 34, Mass. 











Erosion Control 


(Continued from page 21) 


conserving practices and farming 
systems. 


Capital Problems 


Some owner-operators face a short- 
age of needed capital. In this light, 
erosion control is no different from 
any other practice or enterprise in 
farm management. The problem 
for the operator is to allocate money 
and resources between various alter- 
natives in a manner to get the great- 
est net income. 


If he has limited funds and if 
investment in hogs, a poultry house, 
or protein feeds gives higher returns 
than erosion control practices, he’ll 
naturally make his investment there. 
Only if he has available funds or 
sufficient borrowing power will he 
invest in erosion control or other 
enterprises up to the point where 
the added return is equal to the cost 
of the capital. But this shouldn’t 


prevent the use of conservation prac- 
tices which involve little or no ad- 
ditional cost. 


Careful Planning 


To remove the capital problem 
where erosion-control farming sys- 
tems are profitable, more thought is 
needed on forms of credit. Lending 
agencies and farmers need to do 
some careful planning on means of 
using credit for erosion-control in- 
vestment. Figure out how much 
capital is needed and when it will 
be needed. Consider, too, the im- 
portance of the timing of returns. 

Don’t forget that some of the in- 
vestments involve weather and price 
risks. More livestock may require 
greater managerial ability If an 
operator doesn’t have the manage- 
ment ability, perhaps he should 
adopt systems which control erosion 
but minimize forage and livestock. 
He may decide to plow under the 
meadow as a green manure and re- 
sort to more contouring, terracing 
or other mechanical practices. 


Fellowships for 
County Farm Agents 

Establishment of the Frank R. 
Pierce Foundation to provide the 
fellowships for advanced study for 
county agricultural agents has been 
announced by Peter Stewart, presi- 
dent of the Foundation. 

The announcement said that four 
fellowships will be awarded annual- 
ly. Each will provide a grant of 
$2,000 plus the tuition fee for nine 
months of advanced study in agri- 
culture at the institution selected by 
the candidate. The Foundation was 
created to give county agents, associ- 
ate agents and assistant agents of 
outstanding ability an opportunity 
to broaden their knowledge and de- 
velop their abilities for greater ser- 
vice to agriculture. 

Starting January I, 1951, county 
agents, associate agents and assistant 
agents may obtain information about 
the fellowships from their State 
Director of Extension. Headquarters 
for the Foundation are located at 
2100 East Maple Road, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 
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Poultry-House Floors 
Come Down to Earth 


Earth floors in poultry houses pro- 
vide farmers a foundation to modern 
poultry-raising if they will use built- 
up litter. 

Mahlon Sweet, poultry specialist 
at Ohio State University, reports 
that it is not necessary—in fact it is 
poor economics—to put an expen- 
sive wood or concrete floor in a 
poultry house. 

The trend is back to earth floors, 
now that the value of built-up litter 
is recognized, Sweet says. Built-up 
litter can be made a good sanitation 
procedure and a source uf valuable 
nutrients. It is a source of the ani- 
mal protein factors, including Vita- 
min B-12. 

Sweet says four primary require- 
ments are necessary to provide favor- 
able conditions for built-up litter to 
work the best. 

Built-up litter should be six to 
12 inches deep so that it will absorb 
fresh droppings and moisture. Depth 
lets chemical reactions take place and 
provides a home for helpful bacteria. 

To keep litter in an absorbent 
condition the farmer will have to 
stir it when it begins to cake over 
on the surface. Sanitation is as- 
sured when droppings are mixed in- 
to the lower part of the litter where 
chemical and biological activities 
take place. 

Moisture and heat are needed for 
activities that go on in built-up litter, 
but poultry raisers seldom need be 
concerned about providing them. 

If litter gets too wet, it’s probably 
because of over crowding, litter too 
new or too shallow, faulty housing, 
leaky waterers, or weather condi- 
tions. Under very wet conditions 
ground raw limestone should be add- 
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ed to promote dryness. But excessive 
lime will make litter too dry. 

Excess moisture in new litter can 
be remedied by adding more litter. 
It should be started at least four to 
six inches deep. New litter is added 
until a depth of eight to 12 inches is 
reached. No litter should be re- 
moved before that. 

Six to eight inches of built-up 
litter should be left after removal. 
Farmers can use just about any ma- 
terial for built-up litter that they 
have used successfully before. Straw, 
wood shavings, ground corn cobs 
and peat-moss are all good. 


How to Keep Eggs 
from Being Soiled 


Nearly all eggs are clean when they 
are laid. But by the time eggs are 
gathered many are apt to have be- 
come soiled. The reason is that hens 
often are not provided with proper 
facilities and sometimes eggs are not 
handled properly after they are laid. 

Now that winter is at hand, and 
chickens are confined, special care 
is needed to keep eggs clean. The 
following things can be done to re- 
duce the number of dirty eggs: 

1. Allow three and one-half to 
four square feet of floor space for 
each bird. Overcrowding results in 
wet litter. 

2. Keep a deep layer of litter on 
the hen-house floor. Stir the litter 
frequently, and feed grain in it to 
encourage scratching. Add ground 
raw limestone at the rate of one 
pound for each bird to help control 
moisture. 

3. Use drinking fountains with a 
shallow water level to keep water- 
throwing at a minimum 

4. Have plenty of nests—at least 
one nest for every five birds. 

5. Keep a deep layer of nesting 





material in the nests all the time. 
Replace the material when it gets 
dirty. A box of ground raw lime- 
stone in front of each nest entrance 
will help keep dirt off the eggs. 

6. If you do not keep your birds 
shut in all winter, keep them inside 
during bad weather. 

7. Gather eggs several times a day, 
especially when the litter is wet. 

8. Store eggs in a clean place un- 
til they are marketed. 

9. Keep birds out of droppings 
collecting under roosts by putting 
a one-by-two inch welded wire screen 
over dropping pits or dropping 
boards. 


Outdoor Farm Lights 
Make Winter Work Easier 


Lots of light outdoors in your farm 
yard will make your work easier 
after dark now that short winter 
days are here. 

Frank Andrew, extension agricul- 
ture engineer at the Illinois College 
of Agriculture, says in some cases all 
you have to do is check your present 
installation to be sure it is in good 
operating condition. 

Replace wires where the insula- 
tion is frayed or worn. Make sure 
that all connections are tight and 
making good contact. In many cases 
a 300-watt bulb for your yard light 
will increase its value for winter 
work. 

If you feel that continuous burn- 
ing of a large bulb may be too ex- 
pensive, you might consider putting 
in remote control switching. This 
type of switch may cost you approx- 
imately $25. But it can easily pay 
for itself in the time and current you 
can save by being able to turn your 
light on and off at three or four 
places. 

Remote control switching consists 
of a relay operated by low voltage. 
Inexpensive push buttons or snap 
switches located at various places 
around the farm will make it easy 
to turn the light on and off. Proper 
type of light weight wire to connect 
the remote switches can be easily 
installed either above or below the 
ground. 
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These ORGANIC FARMER Books and Booklets Show You the Why and How! 














You Should Own 
These Vital Publications 
for Organic Farmers 


PAY DIRT 
by J. 1. Rodale 
The best guide to the organic move- 
ment. Points the way to proper farm- 
ing methods, shows how to obtain 


bigger vields of disease-free, health- 
giving crops. 252 pp. $3.00. 
THE LIVING SOIL 
by E. B. Balfour 
A fresh review of the principles 
that underlie the organic method. 


Packed with fascinating scientific data 
on food, health, and soil. A founda- 
tion stone for an agricultural library. 
270 pp., 38 photos. $4.00. 


AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.1LE. 
The basic work which established 

the principles underlying the organic 

method. Louis Bromfield has said it is 

“the best book I know on the soil and 

the processes that take part in it.” 

253 pp. $3.50. 

THE SOIL AND HEALTH 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 
Food problems can be solved only by 

restoring to the soil its virginal fertil- 


itv. Most farmers are soil bandi's. 
320 pp. $4.00. 
NUTRITION AND THE SOIL 

by Dr. Lionel Picton 


Scientific evidence that nourishing 
food comes only from crops and ani- 
mals raised organically. 400 pp. $4.00. 
BIO-DYNAMIC Farming & 
Gardening 

by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


Describes in detail how to convert 
an ordinary farm into a bio-dynamic 
farm. Paper, 240 pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 


EARTHWORMS—Their 
Intensive Propagation 
by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 


Complete, practical working direc- 
tions for breeding, feeding, growing, 
and harvesting. Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. 
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THE ORGANIC FARMER LIBRARY 
Popular Paper-Covered, Pocket-Size Booklets 


. THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTIL- 


IZERS. What they think of the organic method. 
Contains transcript from U. 8. Senate Hearing. 60¢ 


MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 
prehensive List of Compostable Materials Oceurring 
in the Home and in Industry. This book alphabeti- 
cally lists 85 substances that may be used to keep 
the soil fertile in Nature's way. It defines the com- 
position of each material and what each substance 
contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. Oc 


- BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Mat- 


schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonics, ete. 60c 


- ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 


Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
perennials and vice-versa ° . 60¢ 


. HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by 


Fred McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for 
growing plants in your house and under glass in 
hot-beds and greenhouses. . . $1.00 


. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An ency- 


clopedia on all phases of gardening. ° $1.00 


. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 


. SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. 


C.1.E.,M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic 
cause for those who desire to change from ordinary 
to home-made organic fertilizer. , ° 80c 


How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden - $1.00 


. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 


. THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I 
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. QUICK-RETURN 


W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables in the or- 
ganic manner—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 


COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Many facts about herb garden- 
ing and usage in several lands $1.00 


Rodale 


I’ractical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 65¢ 


. LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 


Meyer. For every gardener and lover of plants. 45¢ 


. SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 


J. I. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
this vitamin-rich food. ° . ‘ 50¢ 


. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 


Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to 
farm, orchard and garden , ° $1.00 


SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Matschat. Land- 
scape design, borders and backgrounds, street trees, 
flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 60c¢ 


HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Here are all the facts and underlying prin- 
ciples to make any garden a success. Illustrated. 65¢ 


. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile 


Matschat. Whether you buy or build..remodel or 
start from the ground up, this book will help you 
develop a beautiful setting for your home. 65¢ 


. HOUSE PLANTS—Hoew Te Grow Them by P. T. 


Barnes. A complete guide for 
vigorous plants in the house 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by 
John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the 
lime, coconut, guava, avocado and mango. . $1.00 


WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce natural settings 
of wild flowers in your garden. ° $1.00 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Reveals many pro- 
fitable secrets for present-day gardeners. . $1.00 


METHOD OF COMPOST- 
MAKING by M. E. Bruce. New ideas for producing 
compost WITH OR WITHOUT manure. $1.00 


growing healthy 
; . 50¢ 
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. SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. 1. 


TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal food T5e 


. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 


GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. ° 50c 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles 
Darwin. The most important parts of his classic 
on the earthworm, with other articles. ° 60c 


OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the earth- 
worm to the soil and its products. . - $1.00 


. ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 


Headstrom. Animals and insects that are friends 
and foes to the garden. ‘ . 35¢ 


LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith 


Plant 
breeding and Burbank’s contributions. 35e 


. QUESTIONS AND ANSWEPS ON COMPOST 


edited by J. I. Rodale an¢ Heinrich — A 
guide for compost-making. 35¢ 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I. 
Rodale. The only book of its kind. 35e 


Rodale 
Simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of 
neuritis caused by pressures exerted during sleep. 35c 


NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of breads and cereals 
made with organically-grown stone-ground grains. 35c 


DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commission to 
check on the Howard method of farming. 


CANCER: CAN IT BE CURED? by J. I 
Rodale Startling facts about its causes and 
prevention c - 50¢ 
FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer 
Facts about common plants of the garden. 40c 


THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and practices for 
all types of gardening. . $1.25 


THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. ° $1.00 


THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this book 
is worthy of your attention. ° ° 80¢ 
. THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. Eyster. 
Tells what to plant and when to do it. Assures a 
blooming, beautiful garden all year round. $1.00 
. THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables; month- 
by-month chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 


THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by J 
I. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, labor- 
less chicken-house; field crops and orchards. $1.00 





BINDERS for The Organic Farmer Library Booklets. 


Each holds 12 books. Copies easily removed. $1.25 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
A FREE binder with every order for 


$10 worth of Organic Farmer Library 
Booklets. 


The entire series of forty books, 


mounted in 3 binders, value $32.45: 
ONLY $25! 
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" “GLAUCONITE? POTASH MINERAL 


_ , t 


(Actual Photograph) 


a soil remineralizer for garden and field; all kinds of crops. 


APPLICATION ° ° 
Amount: for each bag of our GLAUCONITE POTASH MIN- YOUR farm is BIG in value 
ERAL use one bag of our pulverized PHOSPHATE ROCK. —LOW in cost if you use 


| ton per acre. 

——_ or ow before, during or = i Why C= “You Can P 
not now and let the snows prepare your soil for the spring — M B 
season? Can safely be applied when crops are growing— EUREKA ... aie 


SF, I r 
Odorless—Lasting for years. Ast ( Pg — 
How: spread or drill at any TIME of year; apply to growing L ANN \\ 

crops; use on pasture lands for mineral-rich grasses which Al 

will reduce feed costs, insure healthier cattle; use on cul- , 

tivated crops for growth stimulating Potash; use on or- 

chards, nurseries, truck farms, lawns, gardens, and golf 


courses. Unexcelled as a turf builder, because it greatly 
stimulates root growth. 


— 


A safe source of POTASH plus many trace elements. Most 
soils are hungry for Potash, and deficient in trace elements. Rounds 
up and holds in storage the nutrient elements already present, and 
feeds them to the roots of plants through its capacity of ‘‘Base- 
Exchange."’ Absorbs and holds in storage vast amounts of WATER 
which it feeds to plants as needed. Stimulates the benefical soil 
organisms. 

The value of GREENSAND is proved by over 100 years’ use, 
as set forth in Government Bulletins. George Washington used it. 
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Write now for information and prices to: GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL 


NUWEIO@)NTVE SOIL ae ATION, ave Suite 906 90 West St 


*>; New York 6 N. ¥ 
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